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DISCUSSION ON SALMON FISHING, NUSHAGAK 
RIVER, ALASKA 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOM MITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR Possessions, 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m. Hon. Wesley 
A. D’Ewart presiding. 

Mr. D’Ewart. The meeting this morning is the Subcommittee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 

I have a request here signed by Mr. Saylor, the chairman of this 
subcommittee, in which he states: 

I have been unexpectedly called home, so will not be able to preside at the 
hearing of the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions tomorrow 
at10. In my absence, I will appreciate your acting as chairman. 

That is my authority for being here today. 

We have before us this morning discussion on the matter of Alaska 
fishing. Mr. Bartlett, would you like to make an opening statement ? 

Mr. Barrietr. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. D’Ewart. 

The problem before the committee has to do with fishing in the 
most important red salmon fishery in the world. But if that were the 
only concern, this meeting, I guess, would be before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

But really, it is broader in scope because it relates to the economic 
welfare of all of the people living in that part of Alaska. 

lam glad to know that Congressman Tollefson of Washington, who 
would have presided over the meeting if it had been held before the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, has been good enough 
to come over here and be with us today. Mr. Tollefson has been to 
Alaska in connection with fishing and knows much about our problems. 

The particular mission, I suspect, which brings Mr. Downey and Mr. 
Emberg to Washington at this time in behalf of the residents of that 
area has to do with the 1953 Alaska fishing regulation which, among 
other things, closed the Nushagak River to commercial red-salmon 
fishing for the coming season. 

It is represented by Mr. Downey and by Mr. Emberg in person, and 
by virtually everyone there, that is going to bring great economic stress 
and hardship to the people liv ing along that river and adjacent thereto. 
They believe the Fish and W ildlife Service has been wrong in recom- 
mending, and the Interior Department in subsequently dec iding, upon 
complete closure of that river. 
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I should say to the members of the committee that all the people 
there are uniquely dependent upon fishing for a livelihood. There is a 
little trapping for their employment dur ing the winter season, but that 
isall. If they cannot gain a livelihood from fishing, they do not have 
one. That is the only industry in that area at all, no other industrial 
activity. They live in accordance with their ability to catch red sal- 
mon. That, as I remarked before, is the greatest red salmon fishery in 
the world and returns much money to the Federal Government by way 
of taxes from that fishery, and much money to the Territorial treasury 
every vear. 

Heretofore, the directors of the Dillingham Public Utility District 
had a brief prepared and printed. I furnished that brief, I believe, 
to every member of the committee and it cites in some detail the prob- 
lems which now confront the people there. 

I have a personal belief that the situation which is going to be 
presented by the witnesses here today deserves the earnest considera- 
tion of the committee and action by the committee to keep that district 
economically healthy. 

I believe that concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Tollefson, we welcome you to the committee, and we hope you 
will enter into the discussion and ask questions when you think it will 
be helpful to bring out any point. 

Mr. Totterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The first witness this morning is Mr. Jim Downey, 
of Dillingham, Alaska 

Mr. Downey, would you come forward and give your name and 
address to the reporter and your connection with the industry ? 


STATEMENT OF JIM DOWNEY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, BERING 
SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION, AND BUSINESS AGENT, BRISTOL BAY 
RESIDENT CANNERY WORKERS, DILLINGHAM, ALASKA 


Mr. Downey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Jim Downey, secretary-treasurer of the Bering Sea Fisher- 
men’s Union, business agent of the Bristol Bay Resident Cannery 
Workers. 

It was the request of our membership some 3 weeks ago that we 
proceed to Washington or elsewhere to see if we could have this situa- 
tion remedied. 

Now our membership comes from all over the west coast of Alaska, 
as far up as Shishmaref, including Kotzebue, St. Michael, along the 
Yukon River, the Kuskokwim River and so forth. 

And now to go back in a little history, we had an all-resident opera- 
tion in 1942. Travel was restricted due to war conditions, and they 
ran five canneries with resident help and put-up a very satisfactory 
salmon pack. 

Now the Fish and Wildlife Service in previous years have made 
predictions which turned out to be wrong. For instance, in the same 
river that we are mainly concerned with now, the Nushagak River, 
in 1937 gill net-boat fishers were limited to 150 fathom of gill net that 
year. They cut us down to 150 fathom and told us if the fish did not 
show up in 1937, in all probability the river would be closed for a 
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period of 5 years. We went ahead and fished, handicapped with the 
100 fathom, because you cannot hold yourself in channels and so 
forth, but the average that year was around 14,000 fish, which was a 
good average. 

The next year, 1938, some of the canneries—I think 3 out of 6, 
possibly—did not operate because the theories of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service were that the bars had been filling in and the fish could not get 
in. In 1938 they put up the record pack for Bristol Bay. The fish 
were so thick all over you could literally walk on their backs. They 
laid off Nushagak after that. We had a certain quota of boats, and 
we never had any mention of closure up until this previous fall. 

Then again, we find on another river in 1940, the Ugashik, by the 
Fish and Wildlife edic t, is closed for a period, according to the pack- 
ers, a subsequent agreement among them, for 5 years. ‘It was closed 
in 1940 and 1941. 

L. G. Wingard came in with a floating cannery. They put up about 
30,000 cases which they lost on the way going down. They hit a rock 
and sank. 

In 1942 I happened to be agent for the Alaska Fisherman’s Union 
and was over there, and they had 1 more week left to fish, and they had 
50,000 cases up, and no more nets. They only had 8 sets of nets for 28 
boats. So they blew the whistle and called the season over. Meanwhile 
some of them, the Alaska Packers Association particularly, were 
screaming they should not allow Wingard to fish. He came back in 
1943 and put up 78,000 of cases with 1 line, the record pack for Bris- 
tol Bay. 

The Fish and Wildlife said there was not enough escapement the 
3 years he fished, and has been good up until last year. This is clear 
back from 1940. 

Now we come into what may be behind this closure, back into the 
union business. 

In 1950 the first inkling that we had something was wrong was when 
we heard over the radio that local 7-C, which is H: arry Bridges’ 
Union, had signed an agreement for thee 46, our Bristol Bay Resident 
Cannery workers. 

It happened there was an Eskimo, Joe Nashaloak was his name. 
He was agent and under control of the bunch from Seattle. 

The canneries were all set to fish under that local 7-C agreement. 
So we threw up picket lines and there was no king Salmon fishing. On 
the day before the red salmon season started we shad the assurance of 
all the fishermen they would support the cannery workers’ picket line 
until they held their jurisdiction. We were already certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board in 1935 and intended to hold that. 

On the day before the red salmon season opened, the salmon industry 
signed an agreement back under local 46. 

Then again we come to 51 and the fall of 50. Truman Emberg, who 
is here, has documentary evidence of what happened in the so-called 
unity conference and so forth. Harry Bridges had a charter estab- 
lished in the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, of which we were all members 
up to that time. Our instructions when we left were—if they try to 
hang a charter from Bridges on us, pack up and come home. So we 
told them that in Seattle and headed home; we were not going under 


the ILWU. 
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In fact, we put an injunction against that charter and the court in 
Seattle made them withdraw that charter physically from the union 
hall and take it away. 

The next move was to make the agents that had signed the com- 
plaint, put them on $1 a week salary. 

We came back, and with our pledge cards we went all over Bristol 
Bay, with dog teams, airplanes, jeeps, or anything we got hold of, and 
we got about 80 percent of our membership to sign pledge cards. We 

came out to Seattle and we filed them. 

We had a hearing in January 1951 in which the Alaska salmon in- 
dustry and the Alaska Fishermen’s Union convened against us. So 
they called for another hearing in April, and we came out again the 
29th and 30th of April 1951, in which the examiner, Mr. McIntyre, 
ruled that there were two legitimate unions in the field and must. be 
recognized as such pending an election. 

Next thing the Alaska salmon industry does is to sign an agree- 
ment with the Alaska Fishermen’s Union and ignore us. They never 
showed up near us. With the result that when the ships came in we 
affiliated with the Seafarers International Union of North America, 
A. F. of L. We sent out a picket boat to the ships, and the sailors 
recognized the picket lines and would not unload that cargo. 

Then they started to come in from Seattle. The salmon industry 
wanted us to take the same agreement they had. We had no say prior 
to this on agreements. With the result we were out on strike for 33 
days. 

Meanwhile, the same fellows that had been in the same union with 
us a year before went through the picket lines and fished, while most 
of the natives—in fact, our group is 80 percent Eskimos, and in canne ry 
workers, 95 percent Eskimos. Some of them don’t speak English, 
don’t read, don’t write. They did say, “As long as you are right, 
we will stick with you even if we have to eat salt fish. We are not going 
out until we get an agreement.” 

We didn’t sign an agreement until the 2d of July. Then the 
cannery workers also signed. Both groups had been out. 

In 1952 there was an election ordered overall, resident and non- 
resident fishermen. 

Now the same Fish and Wildlife hearings in Dillingham, they 
stated they expected an average season, just average, it wasn’t going 
to be a big year. But as soon as the salmon industry heard there was 
to be an election, they started advertising it is going to be a big year, 
and sent down to San Francisco and brought a whole bunch of non- 
residents in, saying experience is not necessary, just to pad that elec- 
tion so we couldn’t win. 

We appealed to Delegate Bartlett and lots of others here that 
helped on that. They reversed this directive and made it a resident 
election, which was held in July of this past year and which we took 
by approximately 9 to 1. 

Then it comes on the Fish and Wildlife hearings right after that 
in August in Dillingham, and it is on record that 100 percent were 
opposed to it there. I asked the reporter if I could have a copy of 
that because it shows where the so-called biologists didn’t know what 
they were talking about. 
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They say, “Let’s not go past 1949.” In 1949 the fish were gone. 
What happe ned all the years in between? They were all there. They 
come in for a couple of weeks and lay around. And they say the 
escapement is so poor here. Last year the fish were running in August, 
plenty of them. They closed the season early. The run of fish could 
have made money if somebody had been there that had the know 
how to figure there is three runs in Bristol Bay. You can’t convince 
them there is, but I know there is—I live there. 

In this hearing it was shown it is not the overfishing that is hurting 
the escapement of the fish, it is the predators. You got millions of 
trout, thousands of sea gulls and seals which are eating the young 
fingerlings in the spring. The trout are eating the salmon spawning 
all the way tothe lake. You have got white whales and seals. Nothing 


~ 


y 
is done. 

From about 1933 to 1940 they did pay a bounty on trout in Bristol 
Bay based on the so-called assertion that Dolly Varden trout were 
predators and destroying the salmon spawn, They paid 21% cents 
per tail on every trout in 1940, and paid 5 cents per tail. Guys went 
out and got 10,000 just seining them. And it has not been fished since 

1940 and you can see trout for 7 miles before you get near the lake 
moving like flies all over. 

So it is not lack of escapement, not lack of fish, but lack of methods 
in holding down predators. 

This is another thing: We are the biggest town in Bristol Bay. 
We are the headquarters for both unions. We are the only district 
that has a public utility district in about 2,000 miles. We have living 
on the Nushagak approximately 1,600 and 400 more living below out 
of the Nushagak River watershed over to the right—Togiak and so 
forth. So it means we have approximately 2,000 people there. 

The Fish and Wildlife theoretically say that there is going to be 
no escapement, there is not enough seeding in the lakes. So instead 
of giving you half a payday, they propose to give you none. That 
is what we are working on now. 

We object to this, and we do not ask for complete opening; we 
ask that the regulation be amended so that a partial operation can be 
permitted to allow these people to live. They made no substitute. 
They have just come in and they Say the river is closed 1 year, 
with the possibility of 5 years. This is the proposed first 1 out of a 
possible = o. 

Now the majority of these people were born there, and they are 
good fishermen. They are capable and competent, but still they don’t 
propose to allow them anything. They don’t give them the right to 
fish. There is no other work there. 

Out of the whole Bristol Bay area last year I had calls from all 
the different unions for 6 men, and each of those 6 jobs didn’t last 1 
month. 

These are not transient people on the river. They have their homes, 
their cabins, trapping cabins, fishing cabins; they have dog teams, 
icanbinn lines, everything. Some have the idea that because they are 
from Alaska they must live in a tent and when things get tough, 
pick up and go to the next place. That might have been true in the 
old days, but it is not true now. We have a stable population. We 
have a newspaper, a radio station. But if they close this river, we 
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will have nothing—no more unions. The last three independent stores 
in Bristol which the salmon industry does not own are right in Dilling- 
ham and Nushagak. In 1 year, let along 5 years, they will fold up. 
That is my opinion. 

It is not my opinion that the escapement in the Nushagak is not 
enough, because they don’t know. They said at Cordova last year 
there would be not enough escapement, and look what they had— 
they eas handle the fish. They ran steady from start to finish. 

Last year, C. L. Anderson, director of the Territorial department of 
fisheries, came over to Dillingham and he said he was definitely 
opposed to any closure, we ought to keep the river open. They 
specified Cordova and Prince William Sound for closure last year, 
and king salmon and red salmon and silvers and pink were running 
on through so they could not handle. Everybody in town was working 
in the canneries. 

If they had anything to substantiate, we could go along with it, but 
if you could see the Dillingham hearings, and everything was hit-or- 
miss, everything was theory, everybody biologists. 

Mr. Anderson is a fisherman besides being a biologist, and he is 
opposed to closure. 

As I stated before, we tried to get the copies of those hearings to 
make a few quotes out of that to see exactly what I mean. I believe 
they can be obtained from the Fish and Wildlife if because it was a 
pub ‘lic hearing. 

Then in coming through Seattle we cont: ae our attorney, and 
according to him the Supreme Court in Haavik: v. Alaska Packers 
Association said: 

We are not here concerned with taxation by a State. The license tax cannot 
be said to conflict with section 2, article 4, of the Constitution: “The citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” It applies only to nonresident fishermen; citizens of every State 
are treated alike. Only residents of the Territory are preferred. This is not 
wholly arbitrary or unreasonable, and we find nothing in the Constitution 
which prohibits Congress from favoring those who have acquired a local residence 
and upon whose efforts the future development of the Territory must largely 
depend. 

If it please the chairman, I will have the whole thing put in the 
record here. It is an opinion from our attorney that according to 
the way the law sounds by the last Supreme Court ruling, residents 
should have preferential rights. We are not asking Alaska for Alas- 
kans, we are not asking all the fishing jobs for residents, but we are 
asking preferential rights for those that live there. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the statement will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

BASSETT, GEISNESS & VANCE, 
ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
Seattle 4, Wash., January 26, 1958. 


Mr. Jim DOWNEY, 
Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, Seattle 99, Wash. 


Dear Jim: You have referred to us your correspondence with Delegate Bart- 
lett concerning the power of Congress to give residents of Alaska a preferential 
right to fish. It appears to us that Congress possesses such power. 

We start with the proposition that Congress has plenary power within the 
limits of the Federal Constitution. We do not believe this requires citation of 
authority. 
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The 14th amendment has, of course, no application because it applies only to 
restrict the power of the States. Nor do we believe that the privileges and 
immunities clause (sec. 2, art. 4) would invalidate the proposed legislation, in 
view of the expression of the United States Supreme Court in Haavik v. Alaska 
Packers Association (263 U. S. 510, 68 L. Ed. 414), where the Court sustained 
a tax upon fishermen applicable only to nonresident fishermen. The Court said: 

“We are not here concerned with taxation by a State. The license tax cannot 
be said to conflict with section 2, article 4, of the Constitution: ‘The citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.’ It applies only to nonresident fishermen; citizens of every 
State are treated alike. Only residents of the Territory are preferred. This 
is not wholly arbitrary or unreasonable, and we find nothing in the Constitution 
which prohibits Congress from favoring those who have acquired a local resi- 
dence and upon whose efforts the future development of the Territory must 
largely depend.” 

It is true that in the Haavik case the Court assumed that Congress has 
delegated to the Territory its own power to enact a tax such as the one there 
in question, and, in Mullaney v. Anderson (96 L. Ed. 348), it was held that 
this assumption was unfounded. However, in the Mullaney case, the Court 
said: 

“We have no occasion here to reconsider the constitutional holding of that 
“ase, namely, that it is within the power of Congress to relieve the Territory 
of some of the restrictions applicable to a State.” 

It also follows from the Haavik decision that the proposed legislation would 
not violate the fifth amendment because that amendment contains no equal- 
protection clause and restrains only such discriminatory legislation by Congress 
as amounts to a denial of due process of law (Hirabayashi v. U. S., 320 U. S. 81, 
87 L. Ed. 1774). Discriminatory legislation violates due process only if the law 
is unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious, and the means selected have no sub- 
stantial relation to the object sought to be obtained (Minski vy. U. S. (C. C. A. 
Mich. 1942), 181 F. (2d) 614, annet denied, 87 L. Ed. 1722; North American 
Co. v. 8. B.C. (C. C. A. 1948), 183 F. (2d) 148). In view of the fact that fishing 
by residents is essential to es economic welfare and development of the Terri- 
tory; the proposed legislation would certainly not be in violation of the fifth 
amendment within the foregoing test and within the language of the Court in the 
Haavik ease. 

Our conclusion is that unless the Haavik case is overruled and section 2, 
article 4, or amendment 5, or both, expanded beyond the limits established up 
to this time, congressional legislation according resident Alaska fishermen pref- 
erential fishing rights would not be unconstitutional. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN GEISNESS. 


Mr. Downey. The Federal Government has come in there. They 
have built up a hospital at Kanakanak 5 miles below Dillingham. 
This last year they put in a new addition to the school, which is the 
high school, the only one in Bristol Bay, of some $280,000. They 
maintain roads between the two to keep them open. Yet, at the same 
time, with three schools there, you have your Territorial High School, 
you have your Church of the Seventh Day Adventists School, and 
you have your Roman Catholic Mission School, with some 200 chil- 
dren attending these schools—and yet they propose to block our river 
off, and give the kids a new high school and a new hospital, but what 
are they supposed to eat meanwhile? They have got to live this 
year and next year and all winter. 

And all this talk you can live off the country. I have tried it, and 
I have trapped, and I have prospected, and I have fished, and if any- 
body thinks they can live off the country, I would like to go along 
and learn how because I do not know how. 

What we want is these regulations for the closure of Nushagak 
amended and to take care of our people first instead of taking care of 
transients from 2,000 and 2,500 miles away who have no economic 
interest in the country whatsoever. 
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They are lining them up now, extra boats for the red salmon, on 
the sup oe that if Nushagak is closed, they will bring nonresi- 
dents, the boats, and fish our river, and go back and can in Naknek, 
and Ae i we have got to sit on the beach and watch. And 
everything built up in the last 15 or 20 years is going to be lost through 
one edict stating there is not enough cue They don’t know. 
Nobody knows. And I am sure the Fish and Wildlife don’t know. 
If there is something to substantiate it, we wo1 uld like to hear it too, 
but. we have listened to them for year after vear, and when we give 
our recommendations to them, they say, “You are just fishermen. 
You don’t know what you are talking about. We are biologists.” 

I don’t know just exactly what biologist means, but I do know 
what a fisherman is. 

Again, I just don’t exactly understand on this Government agency 
again. We were certified for our cannery workers over local 7 C. 
whic h was controlled by Ay derson of the Field, Tobacco and Agri- 
cultural Workers, and we beat them 914 to 1 in the election. Then 
again this last vear we had an election against the AFU, and we beat 
them approx ximately 9 to 1. We are certified for both groups. So 
under the labor laws I don’t know what it means. 

The NLRB Council stated it has cost $40,000 to wind up that elec- 
tion in Bristol Bay for the Bering Sea Fisherman’s Union. He said 
he would like to see it over, and we told him we would too. Why 
put in $40,000 and get certified if it doesn’t mean anything? 

We must be entitled to some rights under some labor laws or some 
Federal laws that they have got to take care of the natives of the 
country. 

I mean these people are born t 
can do. 

They talk about the mining and the trapping. Trapping is a thing 
of the past. It takes a good man to get $500—he has got to work all 
the year around on trapping. So it is not too much more I have to 
say. I do not think. 

We follow along the same line that the Alaska Fisheries Board, 
that they should close no river, but if the escapement is insufficient, 
put additional closures in the fishing days on it. I mean, if no fish 
have shown up for 2 d: avs, there is no reason to figure the ‘Vy may show 
up the third day, so close the 8 days that week. But unless they get 
going on this so the canneries know or the floaters know—if the can- 
neries won't operate, there is plenty of the floaters who will come in 
to prepare. They have got to get the nets hung, and it takes 3 weeks 
toa month to get the nets hung for one cannery. TI inquired on that. 

» | would like to see something done here. I don’t know. It is 
seal. You come out, and you have to go back, and they want to 
know what is going to be the score. Half of the people don’t even 
know about it. They are still up the river some 200 or 200 miles. 
They don’t. know about the closure and won't know until they come 
down. So we would like to see something along that line. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Just what is your recommendation ? 

Mr. Downey. “To amend the closure to permit sufficient operation 
to take care of the ones who are displaced among the resident group 
if there is not enough operation for that, to try to apply some kind 
of preferential hiring rights for residents, not for all resident opera- 


here. That is the only thing they 
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tion, just enough to take care of these people so their economy is 
assured, because many of the people are broke right now. 

Last spring some went to the welfare department in San Francisco 
and were having orange juice and bread and milk and honey, and 
that stuff, and a lot of them were flat broke. 

If this don’t work, | don’t know. It is a matter of somebody has 
got to take care of the people. We are not asking for relief. All we 
are asking for is the right to work where born and raised and not 
be chased out of our homes. 

I don’t know what law it takes to cover it, but any time they say you 
should go somewhere else, they are not going somewhere else. They 
don’t know where to go. They don’t speak the language. They are 
used to that. They will stay there until they do starve, but I don’t 
think the policy of the United States is to try to take people away from 
their own homes. 

We just came from San Diego at the convention of the Seafarers 
International, representing 70,000 members, and these are the 2 resolu 
tions they passed on it. 

I would like to have them made a part of the record. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The resolutions referred to are as follows:) 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 


Whereas, an order for the closure of Nusagak River, Bristol Bay, Alaska, to 
red-salmon fishing season of 1953 has been signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior; and 

Whereas, as this is based upon theoretical predictions by the Fish and Wild 
life Service, which heretofore has been proven wrong in their predictions for 
Nushagak River in 1937, by curtailing length of fishing year, and again in 1941 
in Ugashik River, Bristol Bay, and by premature closures on other rivers: 
and 

Whereas this order in itself proposes to deny to the resident population of 
the Nushagak area, consisting of some 2,000 people with their homes, children, 
boats, dog teams, etc., there, as permanent residents, any access to its sole means 
of support, as no other work is available there; and 

Whereas this order, as a precedent, may give rise to further regulations which 
could well bring economic disaster to all of the fishing area of western Alaska: 
and 

Whereas the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union and the Bristol Bay Resident Can 
nery Workers Union, Local 46 are requesting the Secretary of the Interior 
to amend the order for closure, so that a limited operation by pack or otherwise 
be permitted for the Nushagak River, whose population is over 80 percent Eski 
mo, and whose whole economic existence depends upon such fishing opportunities : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the recommendation of the delegates to the sixth biennial 
convention of the Seafarers’ International Union of North America that the 
order for closure of the Nushagak red-salmon fishing season for 1953 be amended 
to assure the economic rights of our people; And be it further 

Resolved, That Harry Lundeberg, president of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, request George Meany, president of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, to lend full support, in any manner, to accomplish this end. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Secretary-Treasurer Bearing Sea Fisherman’s Union, and Agent, Bristol 
Bay Resident Cannery Workers, Local #46. 
TRUMAN EMBeErG, 
Jim DowNey, 
issistant Secretary-Treasurer, Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union. 
Adopted March 24, 1953, San Diego, Calif. 
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RESOLUTION No. 2 

(1) Whereas, after some 70 years of operation by salmon packers in Bristol 
Bay, with salmon peaks over the past 15 years, or thereabouts, having a value of 
from $20 million to $30 million annually ; and 

(2) Whereas, in the Bristol Bay area from which some $2 million in taxes is 
collected by the Federal Government annually ; and 

(3) Whereas, we lack even the primitive necessities granted to other areas 
and countries, in the line of sewage systems, electrical systems, water systems, 
etc., which has caused typhoid epidemics twice in the past 15 years by water 
being polluted and declared unfit for consumption by health authorities, but 
never remedied; and 

(4) Whereas, by the erection of power systems, sewage systems, electrical 
systems, water systems, ete., the economical conditions of these people would 
be greatly improved by their being able to avail themselves of the natural 
resources in the adjacent area; 

(5) Whereas, the health and physical welfare of the entire Bristol Bay area 
population has been consistently jeopardized by lack of any health program or 
facilities, and our requests for same repeatedly ignored; Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the recommendation of the delegates to the sixth biennial 
convention of the Seafarers’ International Union of North America that they 
support the request of the Bristol Bay resident population for a congressional 
investigation of the primitive and unsanitary conditions under which these 
Territorial citizens are, and have been, subjected to for many, many years and 
so that the health standards be in keeping with the modern standards now en- 
joyed and accepted elsewhere, and that some special investigator be detailed to 
tour the Bristol Bay area, to corroborate the present conditions existing there. 

Respectfully submitted. , 

Jim DOWNEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union. 
TRUMAN EMBERG, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union. 


Adopted March 26, 1953, San Diego, Calif. 


Mr. D’Ewart. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Downey. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Are there any questions by committee members? 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Downey, I wonder if you would be good enough 
to go over to the map and point out for the benefit of the committee 
members the location of Bristol Bay. 

Mr. Downey. This is Bristol Bay from here. Here you start from 
lower Bristol Bay, the last river down, the Ugashik, then you come to 
the Kvichak, Naknek, and Nushagak, the river they propose to close, 
and on up here above is the Togiak. Cape Newenham finishes Bristol 
Bay. 

Mr. Barrett. Which is normally the best producer of all the 
rivers ¢ 

Mr. Downey. The best producer for the last number of years has 
been the Kvichak—the Naknek, Kvichak Rivers. 

Mr. Bartietr. How many cases of salmon were packed for the 
whole area last summer; do you recall? 

Mr. Downey. Some seven-hundred-thousand-odd cases. 

Mr. Barttett. Was that in accordance with the prediction of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Downey. No, the Fish and Wildlife Service predicted 1,400,000. 
About half of what they predicted. 

Mr. Barttetr. You mentioned awhile ago Mr. C. L. Anderson, 
director of the Department of Fisheries of Alaska. Perhaps we had 
better explain the difference between the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries and the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Mr. Downey. According to C. L. Anderson—they are appointed in 
Alaska. They are all Alaskans, and they work more or el in con- 
junction with the Fish and Wildlife Service on recommendations. 
They have meetings at Juneau, meetings amongst themselves. Mr. 
Anderson in his written annual report states he doesn’t favor any 
closure of Nushagak River. 

Incidentally, Mr. Emberg here, while in Seattle, called up Dr. 
Thompson of the fishery research, because it seemed to be the opinion 
of Secretary McKay that the fishery research had recommended 
closure. According to Dr. Thompson, he has recommended nothing 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service, but it has got that twisted around 
to make it appear that the Fish and Wildlife and the fishery research 
both recommend closure. But Dr. Thompson’s statement can be veri- 
fied by telephone or otherwise, has not recommended any closure. 

Mr. Bartterr. Is the Alaska Department of Fisheries supported 
entirely by the Territorial government ? 

Mr. Downey. Yes. 

Mr. Barrietr. They can only make recommendations and have no 
power to enforce; is that correct ? 

Mr. Downey. That is right. 

Mr. Bartterr. Now, Mr. Downey, if your recommendations were 
followed out, would you let everyone fish in Nushagak River this 
season, and then if the escapement were not heavy enough, add to 
the closed season? Is that your idea? 

Mr. Downey. Yes, put additional closures on if the fish do not 
show up. 

Mr. Bartrierr. You would not restrict the right of anyone until it 
was demonstrated that escapement was not adequate ? 

Mr. Downey. That is right. But first, 1 would not like to see the 
ones displaced that are not fishing and have no chance to go to the 
other rivers, particularly that the net setters have a chance to fish 
there. As far as Nushagak it is mostly a resident operation, 95 per- 
cent resident. It is the biggest resident population, so naturally they 
have the most resident fishermen. 

Mr. Barrierr. You do not think those people could find employ- 
ment elsewhere in the bay ¢ 

Mr. Downey. Definitely not. In fact, I have some other letters 
here I just got this morning from St. Michael and from Dillingham 
from two Jesuit priests who also belong to the cannery workers 
union. If there is no objection, I believe this could be filed in the 
record also. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. This letter is addressed to E. L. Bartlett, Delegate 
from Alaska, dated March 8, 1953, and is signed by Father Jules M. 
Convert. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Marcu 8, 1953. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate From Alaska, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BARTLETT: I have just received a copy of the request made by the 
Dillingham community for a congressional investigation of the Bristol Bay 
crisis, and their statements have impressed me very much. 

In 1947, when the bishop of Alaska sent me to Bristol Bay as a chaplain 
for our Catholic cannery workers, I was acquainted only with the conditions 
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prevailing in a small area of the Bering coast, the Hooper Bay district where 
I had been a missionary for 5 years and which was then considered one of 
the most primitive left in the Territory. My work in Bristol Bay, asa chaplain 
first, and then from 1950 on as a cannery worker active in his union’s affairs, 
has put me in contact with most of the Eskimo villages of the Bering coast 
from Bristol Bay to the Arctic As my firsthand knowledge increased, my 
personal concern also has been growing steadily for the future of these villages 
and their inhabitants 

The situation and conditions being more or less the same in all our villages, 
I shall here expose as typical what they are actually in the St. Michael area 
where I have been stationed since 1949. 

For a double reason the land does not support its people any longer: 

1. Natural resources are inadequate, and here I refer to fur before all, 
since it is the only source of the cash income we absolutely need to raise 
the standards of living Kither the fur supply is being depleted (our 
fur district has had no open season on beaver since 1950, and it is our 
only fur-bearing animal), or the income derived from trapping is no longer 
sufficient to maintain the higher standards already reached 

2. In the measure where people move into this new money economy, 
they are getting away from their native economy Even when natural 
resources are still reasonably plentiful, people cannot any longer live 
strictly off the land as their fathers did. And here we should not be too 
prompt in blaming them, or calling them lazy and irresponsible. Which 
one of us would readily go back to the caves where our ancestors lived? 

It is understandable and legitimate for a man to prefer the certain income 
from a steady job to the gamble and hard work involved in trapping and hunting 

Progress is the cause of this economic and social evolution. We can deplore 
the fact that it is possibly taking place too rapidly for the good of the people 
involved, but circumstances created by the war and postwar periods have made 
it so, and we have to go with the current if we wish to control it. 

The manpower shortage of the war years caused the salmon industry to turn 
to our Eskimos to man the Bristol Bay canneries. This employment, more 
than anything else has contributed to bring this stoneage people into the orbit of 
the civilized world and his methods. The Bristol Bay wages have been invaluable 
in bringing their standards closer to our own; should this income stop now, 
they'd fall lower than they were when they began their :scension 

That very story happened right here in a none too distant past. Gold-rush 
days brought prosperity to St. Michael where all passengers and freight for the 
interior had to be transferred from the seagoing steamers to the shallow-draft 
paddle-wheelers of the Yukon River. Once the gold had been taken away from 
the country, the local jobs it created disappeared and, its boom days over, St. 
Michael became a dead town where a handful of natives and half-breeds (left- 
over from the “glorious old days”) who, having lost their traditional ability to 
exploit native resources, live on the border of destitution ; a population extremely 
poor and demoralized is all St. Michael has to show now that jobs and wages have 
vanished 

We should do everything in our power to prevent now this sad story from re- 
peating itself on a much larger scale. This is why I fully endorse the motions 
made by the Dillingham people, that legislation be reviewed, and amended if 
found antiquated, and that new legislation be enacted to insure steady income 
from Bristol Bay for the residents of the Bering coast before anybody else. 

If that requested priority constitutional or not seems to me entirely irrelevant 
to the question; if it is not, it should be made to be, because it is imperiously 
logical Bristol Bay, when it needed us started our villages on the road to 
better living. Has Bristol Bay the right now to abandon us when we need its 
jobs to reach the goal it pointed to us? 

Consider for a few moments the village of Stebbins, a neighbor of St. Michael. 
It derives each year some $8,000 from Bristol Bay: the whole village income 
is around $10,000 so that it can be said to depend entirely on Bristol Bay. What 
is going to happen to these people when they are told to do without it? 

I know that closure or restrictions imposed upon fishing are also going to 
work hardships on workers traditionally imported from the States, but at least 
these men won't have much trouble getting other jobs elsewhere. This oppor- 
tunity does not exist for us, certainly not for the majority of the men who 
have been hired by the canneries in the past. No stateside company is going 
to furnish us transportation to go work for them: indeed we could not even 
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obtain commercial fishing licenses in the States, because we could not fulfill 
their legal residence requirements; this is in effect a real discrimination against 
Alaska residents to bring outsiders to Bristol Bay on the same basis as the 
residents themselves. 

Several attempts have been made by agencies or individuals to find substitutes 
for these uncertain Bristol Bay jobs, but so far no satisfactory alternate has 
been discovered, Railroad or construction jobs that take the men far away 
from their villages for prolonged periods have proved to be harmful for our 
people, spiritually as well as economically; as a matter of fact, most of them 
do not want to go back to such jobs after trying them out for a year or two 

So far, the Bristol Bay jobs alone have come the closest to answer our need 
for a slow and gradual evolution. They generally furnish the Eskimos with 
the minimum amount of cash needed, and being of short duration they allow 
our men to continue exploiting the natural resources of their traditional dwelling 
area. The Alaska Native Service seems to aim at settling the Eskimos in or 
near large cities and to assimiliate them completely in our economy, but in 
my judgment this would at present be a mistake: “help the natives help them 
selves” say the Native Service, and I fully approve the formula, but with the 
addition that a way must be found to help them without uprooting them: 
Among the individuals who have already been supposedly assimilated by the 
White Ways in our larger cities and towns, very few are a credit to either the 
native or the white. On the other hand, not a few natives, full or half-blood, 
have worked their way up in our own villages. Teachers, nurses, aviation pilots 
or maintenance crew, boat skippers and engineers, storekeepers, ete., and the 
day should not be too far off when there won't be any more excuses to import 
white personnel to fill most of the responsible and well-paid jobs now existing 
already (CAA for example) on the Bering coast from Bristol Bay to Barrow 

I cannot praise enough the Dillingham community for its willingness to as 
sume the leadership and more speciaily for its readiness to extend its concern 
beyond the narrow limits of their own local territory and interest. Time has 
come to unite all the piecemeal efforts or hit-and-miss plans of well-meaning 
agencies and individuals. A congressional investigation appears to be an effi 
cient way of bringing all our problems to light, of collecting factual data and 
promoting understanding and cooperation among all the parties interested in 
the smooth development of all the potentialities of our Bering coast and western 
Alaska. 

Kindly requesting your assistance in this undertaking, I remain 

Yours verly truly, 
Father JULES M. CONVERT, 8. J 

Mr. Bartierr. Do the Eskimos and Indians from other parts of 
Alaska normally come to Bristol Bay to gain employment in canneries 

Mr. Downey. To a certain extent. We have some from Sitka, from 
Wrangell, from Ketchikan, but most of them don’t come to Nushagak; 
they are on the Kvichak River. 

Mr. Barrierr. And people come down from the Yukon River also? 

Mr. Downey. All the way up to Shishmaref. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Normally, what would you say as to the percentage 
of nonresidents and residents employed in the whole fishery of Bristol 
Bay ¢ 

Mr. Downry. In the whole fishery? 

Mr. Barrietr. Yes. 

Mr. Downey. The nonresidents have more boats and, of course, we 
have all the set netters. I think it came out in the NLRB hearings 
that it runs about 2 to 3, approximately, overall. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, if the Delegate from Alaska will 
yield. 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatt, Will you tell the committee what you mean by resi- 
dents? Do you mean residents of Alaska or just residents of the 
Bristol Bay area? 


31771—53 3 
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Mr. Downey. Residents of Alaska. When we speak of the closure 
of the Nush: agak, we refer to local residents there, but as far as the 
fishing operat ion overall, residents of Alaska. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. Then your answer of 2 to 3, the 2 is residents? 

Mr. Downey. Nonresidents against residents. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Your ratio is 3 nonresidents against 2 residents ? 

Mr. Downey. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. That means three came from outside of Alaska? 

Mr. Downey. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Downey, how are fish caught in Bristol Bay? 

Mr. Downey. Well, they are caught by two methods: The drift 
gill netter and the set netter. One is where two men drift in a boat 
with 150 fathoms of gear, which is hung with a cork line to hold the 
net up and a lead line to hold the bottom down. They are picked out 
by hand, and they are delivered to a fish scow, a power scow, or to the 
cannery once every 24 hours, which these fish must be delivered. 

On the beach fisherman you have set netters, where they have a scow 
that comes around twice a day on the runout, on each side, picks up 
the fish, hauls it into the cannery. 

Mr. Bartierr. No traps? 

Mr. Downey. No traps. 

Mr. Bartietr. Why are not traps used ? 

Mr. Downey. Well, for one thing, they were very much opposed to 
traps. They had traps up to 1923 there, and the traps, according to 
fellows living there—I wasn’t at that time—were very efficient, partic- 
ularly on Nushagak on the left side. Their contention was they volun- 
tarily gave them up because the water was too muddy. That is not 
the case. Traps are just as good fishing as the gill net. There is 
not room for traps there. They have traps up the river. 

Emberg has something on that too, on the red salmon showing from 
1870 the different methods they used. 

Mr. Barrierr. What type of boats are used ? 

Mr. Downey. You have 2 different types now in the past 2 years. 
Prior to 2 years ago, it was all sailboats, 2 men, with a sail, and some 

arried a jib, and some 2 sails, and a pair of oars. But they amended 
th: at to allow power into Bristol Bay. So you have some half to two- 
thirds either new powerboats or reconverted powerboats, and the 
balance is sailboats. 

Mr. Barrierr. They still have some sail? 

Mr. Downey. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Has that district showed in any of the construction 
that the Government is engaged in in Alaska for the last several years? 

ir. Downey. None. ; 

Mr. Barrierr. Have you had any public works as a consequence 
of Alaska public works ? 

Mr. Downry. They have applied but never got anything. 

Mr. Bartierr. Have you ever had any REA loan for electric ity? 

Mr. Downey. We signed me mbership and had them fly over from 
Anchorage, and paid in so much apiece, and we told them what we 
wanted—lights for the house, or chickenhouse, or whatever it was. 
One fellow, I remember distinctly, told me we were going to have lights 
by Christmas, but that is about 4 years ago, so I don’t know which 
Christmas he was talking about. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Your reason for recommending, Mr. Downey, as I 
understand, that this order closing the Nushagak River to fishing in 
1950 be revoked is because you believe that the scientists have made 
pretty bad guesses in the past ? 

Mr. Downey. That is right. 

Mr. Barrierr. And their predictions have not been in conformity 
with the established facts later? 

Mr. Downey. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. If your recommendation were adopted, do you think 
there would be any serious injury of this Nushagak River run, a very 
important run, being killed in entirety ? 

Mr. Downry. No; because I believe it is up to us there much more 
so than anybody from the States or back here, to protect the run. 
After all, if the fellow has a family there and kids—I do. I have four 


going to school, and I would like to see them fish when they grow up. 


1 wouldn’t like to see it completely depleted. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you believe if the river is closed there is any 
danger that a good share of the fish normally going up to the river 
will be caught anyway, taken other places? 

Mr. Downey. I believe they would be caught on the outside. 

Mr. Barrierr. Then you believe the only effect of this will be to 
deprive the Nushagak River people of a means to earn a living? 

Mr. Downey. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. I have no more questions. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. How many rivers empty into Bristol Bay ? 

Mr. Downey. You have five. 

Mr. Yorry. And do you fish for salmon in all of them? 

Mr. Downey. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Westianp. I would like to get one thing straight. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Wesrtanp. As I understand it, these people of yours fish en- 
tirely on the river. 

Mr. Downey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westianp. And they do not go outside into the bay itself? 

Mr. Downey. Well, they can go outside the river, but the trouble 
is when they get outside, the river is clear water, and the fish can see 
the nets and won’t goin. They jump in or jump back. You have got 
to fish in muddy water. 

Mr. Westianp. If this river were closed, still the fish would be 
caught by people coming up from the States of Washington or Ore- 
gon or California? 

Mr. Downey. Yes; because you have your freezers that can move 
around. When the fish come into Nashagak, they will follow them in. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Who did you say made the decision to close this river ? 

Mr. Downey. Well, they recommended in the Dillingham hearing 
the closing of the Nushagak, but we opposed it, and when we came 
out, we wired Delegate Bartlett and asked them to withhold any sign- 
ing on closure until we got out. I believe the answer came back to 
Delegate Bartlett from Mr. Day that it is easier to amend or suspend, 
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which is probably right, because some other areas of Alaska do start 
out much earlier than we do, want to start out the beginning of next 
month. 

Meanwhile, a week from last Friday, in Alaska we heard over the 
radio, which is the main means of communication, that Secretary 
McKay signed the order for closure. 

Mr. Gross. Then the decision was made by Albert Day; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Downey. Recommending by him and the order signed by Secre- 
tary " ‘Kay. 

Mr. Gross. Were you given a fair hearing? 

Mr. Downry. I think so. The assistant secretary of our union is 
to follow up with something I may have overlooked. 

Mr. Gross. Who conducted the survey that led to this order? Was 
it people from the Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. Downey. The Fish and Wildlife, they are the ones. The peo- 
ple in our town were 100 percent opposed to any closure because they 
realized it would be the end of the whole economy if they closed that 
river. If they do it one pl ice, the “vy are going to do it some pli ace else. 

Mr. Gross. Albert Day made the decision to close the river? 

Mr. Downey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Downey. 

Mr. barnes. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The next witness is Mr. Truman Emberg, also of 
Dillingham. Mr. Emberg, state your name and address and connec- 
tion please. 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN EMBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
BERING SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION 


Mr. Emeerc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Truman Emberg, and I am assistant secretary of the Bering 
Sea Fishermen’s Union. Iam also a member of the board of directors 
of Public Utility District No. 1 at Dillingham, Alaska. 

Mr. Downey has done his usually thorough and comprehensive job 
of discussion of the problem and I won’t attempt to duplicate all of 
his statement. 

For the record, he mentioned in connection with the labor matters. 
and particularly in connection with the affiliation of the two unions 
which opposed us in the labor field in Bristol Bay to show their con- 
nections with subversive elements of the ILWU on the west coast of 
the United States. 

I have a copy of the minutes by the way, this copy is the official 
copy of the report of proceedings of the unity conference which was 
held in 1950 by the Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 

These minutes will show on page 25 a resolution was proposed. I] 
would like to read that. This is a statement by Oscar Anderson: 

Here is what you are going to vote on: Resolved, That the officers and agents 
of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union stand instructed by the rank and file upon 
recommendation of the unity conference to confirm the affiliation of the Alaska 
Fishermen's Union with the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union by placing the charter on the walls of AFU headquarters and branch 
offices and live up to the provisions and articles contained in the international 
constitution. 
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Then on page 2&8 the account of the actual voting. It was done by a 
rolleall vote, although one of the LLWU members present had proposed 
a secret ballot, and the voting is here. I will read off those as they 
voted ves or ho tot hat proposit ion. : 

George Johanson, “Yes”; Hans Hansen, “Yes”; O. Anderson, “No.” San 
Francisco: Abe Lehto, “Yes; Clyde White, ‘Yes’; Wm. Lehto, “Yes.” Port 
land: Louie Mostad, “No”; Hans Ostraat, “No”; Ed Mickensen, “No.” Belling 


ham: E. M. Berg, ‘No’; Art Hanson, “No”; Gerhart Sandness, “No.” Ketchikan: 
Oscar Ericksen, “Yes”; Stanley Johnson, “Yes”; H. Johnson, “Yes.” Anchorage: 
Lottie Edelman, “Yes”: John Roe, “Yes”; Tollak Ollestad, “Yes.” Snag Point: 
Jim Downey, “No”; Franklin Smith, “No”; Truman Embert, “No.” Motion 


declared carried, 11 in favor, 10 against. 


marae is no point in reading this, but I would like to offer it 

Mr. AsprxnaLu. One question, please. Do I understand that all 
those whose expressions you gave were from the areas concerned; 
that right ¢ 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It will be accepted for reference. It is quite a 
lengthy document and I do not believe it is necessary to print it. We 
will accept it for reference in connection with this matter. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Embers. Mr. Chairman, the main thing I want to show is the 
connection here with the last minutes of the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union at Seattle, Wash., on J: anuary 2, 1953. ‘The meeting was call- 
ed to order by the secretary at 7:00 p.m. Hans Hansen, No. 1031, ws iS 
elected chairman; Lottie Eddleman was elected rec ording secretary. 
She also voted yes for affiliation. And the secretary himself, George 
Johansan, was the other man who voted yes for that. In other words, 
they still maintain they are independent and have no connection with 
subversive elements that Hi: arry Bridges controls on the West Coast, 
but it is still the same bunch—there hasn't been any change. They 
call themselves independent but are still ILWU, and the point re 
mains in that this closure order is going to affect our ability to survive 
as a labor union in Bristol Bay. If we are pushed far enough, we 
are broken; that country will be turned over to Harry Bridges by 
acts of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Now I am going to refer to the brief put out by the public utility 
district. I would like to read from this for a bit. 

There are three types of problems involved in the administration of the fisher- 
ies in Bristol Bay: First, those arising out of the laws governing the fisheries; 
second, those arising out of the regulations; third, those arising from the need 
for constructive measures for the protection of the fisheries which the Fish 
and Wildlife Service neither sponsors nor implements. 

The first type of problem, for example, arises out of that provision of the 
White Act which provides that no several right of fishery can be established. 
That Act was passed at a time when resident participation in the fisheries of 
Bristol Bay was negligible. Its purpose was to provide that there should be 
no discrimination against any citizen of the United States in the matter of 
his opportunity to find employment in the fisheries of Alaska. The intent of 
the law was admirable. It would have maintained a preexisting equality. But, 
as everyone knows, the residents of Alaska are second-class citizens of the 
United States. 

I would like to refer to something that took place at the hearing in 
Alaska. I won't dig the citation out of the record there. It was a 
statement by Representative Poulson which said that the rights of 
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the people of Alaska for the consideration of action by the United 
States Government rested on their claims to the benevolence of that 
Government. 

Now that is a strange and peculiar situation, rather a unilateral 
conception of the relationship of the citizens and the Government, 
that. does not, I believe, exist anywhere else under the United States 
flag. 

And one thing about it, of course, we have confidence in the Govern- 
ment of the U nited States and its integrity, and we know that where 
moral issues are involved, and we feel there is a moral issue involved 
here, that we will have extended that benevolence to us. 

Mr. Piniion. Mr. Chairman, are we getting to the question of 
statehood now? I would very much oppose some of the statements 
you are making along those lines. There is a moral obligation to 
other citizens of the United States, of the 48 States, besides those of 
Alaska. So perhaps we might confine ourselves to the question here. 

Mr. Emperc. I will take your suggestion on that. 

There is this, though: When the fishery law throws open this re- 
source to everyone in participation, it is a limited resource and can’t 
stand unlimited pressure. That is why we feel we have to have a 
preference of employment within the employment setup offered by 
that industry this year, or any time when emergencies arise that there 
are not enough jobs for everyone to take part in ‘the fishery. And that 
is our hope here—that some way can be found that we can get the pref- 
erence of employment for our resident membership. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Emberg, if you will yield, I would like to ask 
Delegate Bartlett if he thinks that is within the province of the Fed- 
eral Government or the Territorial government. 

Mr. Bartierr. What is that ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The preference of employment in this particular 
river. 

Mr. Bartierr. The only answer I can give you that bears directly 
on the situation is that the Congress some years ago passed a bill 
which was signed into law giving residents prefe rential rights in cer- 
tain local situations in Bristol Bay. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That law is still on the statutes? 

Mr. Bartterr. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. It is you thought, then, that by amendment to that 
particular act you can carry out the desires of these people with regard 
to preferential employment of local people in Bristol Bay ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Frankly, I do not know the answer to that question, 
Mr. Chairman; I have examined it at some length, but I am not pre- 
pared to give a personal answer to it now. 

I would say that I believe the salmon industry itself ought to hire 
these people on their own motion and without any law at all, to give 
preferential rights to these people to build up the economy so there 
will be workers there available at all times. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. They do not do that at the present time? 

Mr. Barrierr. They never have done that in any part of Alaska 
to the extent many feel they could and should. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Why? 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, I sup pose I cannot answer for the salmon in- 
dustry. Of course, I can project my own thoughts on the situation. 
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in dealing with labor, they probably would rather have a large body 
of workers to draw upon from many different sections; it is an 
easier situation to deal with. If you have to deal exc ‘lusively with one 
la ‘al union, perhaps, they drive a harder bargain. This way you can 
play one against the other. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. These local people are all in one union ? 

Mr. Barrirrr. These local people are all in the one union, the union 
that was formed, according to Mr. Downey, back a couple of years ago. 

We have never observed in Alaska, I might say, any desire on the 
part of the salmon industry to build up the Territory. We have 
noticed only a desire to take the fish and put it in a can and take it out 
and sell it, and we think their interest ought to go to much broader 
fields. But that is a different story. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Excuse me, Mr. Emberg. You go ahead. I was in- 
terested in that point of whether it is a Territorial problem or a Fed- 
eral problem. I still am not sure. 

Mr. Bartterr. I will say this: Positively, the Territorial govern- 
ment could not enact legislation which would give a preferential 
right. There is no question as to that. The Territorial legislature 
simply does not have the authority under the organic act. 

Mr. Emperc. To return to the problem of this closure and the rea- 
sons why it was proposed. 

Barnaby, in 1944, in studying the fluctuations in abundance of red 
salmon on the Karluk River found a negative correlation exists be- 
tween escapement and surplus. And surplus i is defined as the amount 
of fish over the amount that is necessary for the escapement and thus 
available to be canned or to the industry. 

Barnaby, by the way, as I understand it, was doing the work for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service at the time. So that comes from the 
Department itself. 

Mr. Yortry. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorty. Maybe I am the only one that does not understand that. 
What is that point you were making about the surplus and escape- 
ment? 

Mr. Emperc. The order for closure is pgeneniy based upon a 
formula that can be applied to the known factors, you see. The 
amount of fish that come back from the ocean in any generation, of 
that amount a certain portion can be taken for the needs of the can- 
ning industry and a certain amount has to go to the spawning beds to 
reproduce that particular race of fish. And that statement covered— 
I will repeat. it. 

Mr. Yorry. You said a negative relation exists? 

Mr. Emperc. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. That is what I did not understand. Whaat is the nega- 
tive relation ? 

Mr. Empera. There is no relation at all. It cannot be expressed, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. Yortry. What did he say again? 

Mr. Empere. Barnaby, in "1944, in studying the fluctuation in 
abundance of red salmon on the Karluk River found the negative 
correlation exists between escapement and surplus. 

Mr. Yorry. That means there is no relation. 
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Mr. Emperc. That is right. I do not see how this gentleman can 
tell anyone, the gentlemen in the Fish and Wild Life Service can tell 
anyone they can accurately forecast the return, even if they had, as- 
suming that they had all of what we would consider pertinent data. 

Mr. Yorry. What is the cycle of the salmon in the Nushagak? 

Mr. Emperc. The majority of the Bristol Bay run is red salmon 
or 5-year fish. 

Mr. Yorry. Then this figure would have to be based upon the pre- 
vious 5-year figure, would it not? 

Mr. Emeerc. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. And your theory is that they do not have enough un- 
derstanding of that number that will return in 5 years to accurately 
estimate the fish that will come up the Nushagak this year; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Emeerc. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I would like to go a little further. Even if they 
knew almost the exact number of fish that escaped the 5 previous years, 
they would be unable to foretell approximately how many would come 
back up at the present time. Is that right? 

Mr. Empere. That is what Barnaby says, as far as I can figure it 
out. That is what I believe it means. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, whose name is attached to that state- 
ment from the Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. Emeerc. Would you repeat that, please / 

Mr. Gross. Whose name is attached to that statement ? 

Mr. Emeerc. This is from a thesis, “A study of the red salmon of 
sristol Bay, with particular reference to teaching its conservation.” 
The author is Robert Christopher Kallenberg. It is dated 1952. 

Mr. Gross. He is the authority for the negative factor ¢ 

Mr. Emeerc. He merely cites Barnaby, who is a biologist engaged 
in red salmon work at Karluk River. 

Mr. Gross. Not connected with the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Emeerc. Barnaby, I believe, was. 

Mr. Gross. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Empere. Oh. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Are you through, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. I want to go back just a minute with relation to your 
reference to Harry Bridges. I believe you said, in effect, that if 
something was not done about this problem, there was danger of 
coming under the jurisdiction and control of Harry Bridges. 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. Could you tell me very briefly what changes would take 
place to bring about this control by Harry Bridges? 

Mr. Emperc. Yes; I can tell you that, I believe, br iefly. 

The closure of the Nushagak River affects roughly half the mem- 
bership of the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union and almost a similar 
portion of the Cannery Workers’ Union. If we lose half our resident 
membe rship, anybody knows that is half our union strength that is 
gone. It is going to be hard to negotiate contracts: it is going to 
be hard to get decent working conditions: it is going to be “hard to 
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maintain an organization in Bristol Bay that is independent of the 
connections with Harry Bridges under these conditions. You have 
to have jobs for your people, otherwise you can’t represent them. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, you think if they did close this river it would 
open up the way for appeal to be made by Harry Bridges that he 
would help them out, or could help them out, if they would get over 
into his control ? 

Mr. Emperc. There is this to be said on that score: The Alaska 
Iishermen’s Union is in the field at Bristol Bay. It represents most 
the nonresident fishermen. It was their minutes of the unity con- 
ference I read you. They are in the field right now. They have 
most of the boat jobs, the power boat jobs, in Bristol Bay now. 

The way this employment picture is set up in Bristol Bay, the 
contracts have a preference of employment in them. So if you have 
worked, or anyone has worked, the year before at a certain cannery, 
providing your job record is all right, you have a preference to that 
job, ae next year. 

» here we are faced with the proposition that we have to find 
500 ‘ict or so in that fishery, and the industry, of course, can put 
those on only above the amount of jobs that they have operated the 
year before in other districts. In other words, from the labor point 
of view, it is a disastrous situation and brought on because there is 
10 means of preference of employment for our membership. We feel 
that they should have it. 

Mr. Rogers. You think if the river is open, it will be a natural safe- 
guard against infiltration by Harry Bridges’ gang? 

Mr. Emperc. We can hold that country against any Commie-domi- 
nated outfit, and we are determined to. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. Do I understand, Mr. Emberg, that the Alaska Fisher- 
men’s Union is now dominated by Bridges ¢ 

Mr. Empera. It is technically independent. But, as I showed from 
the minutes of the unity conference in 1950, and from the minutes 
of their last regular meeting, January 2, the officials of the AFU 
now today are the people that voted for that affiliation back in 1950. 

Mr. Yorry. sah the affiliation still hold? Are they affiliated 
with ILWU? 

Mr. Emperc. They are independent now, so-called. 

Mr. Yorry. But you feel in spite of that they are dominated 
them / 

Mr. Empere. I feel if there had been any change in their philosophy, 
in their feeling of cooperation and sympathy with Bridges and com- 
munistie inclined ILWU, there would have been a change of officers, 
This was the issue that broke us away from the union. 

Mr. Yorry. If they dominate that union anyway, how does this 
closing order which affects your local fishermen aggravate that 
situation ¢ 

Mr. Emperc. Because they are in a position to move in and take 
over if we are broken. 

Mr. Yorry. If they have taken over already—— 

Mr. Empera. I believe I can explain that. They represent mostly, 
sir, the nonresident fishermen from the west coast. We represent 
the resident fishermen of Alaska that fish in that Bering Sea area. 

Mr. Yorry. Who is “we”? 
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Mr. Emperc. The Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union. 

Mr. Yorry. You are in the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union? 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. I see. Are you affiliated with the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union ? 

Mr. Emperc. No; the Seafarer’s International Union. 

Mr. Yorry. Excuse me. That is what I did not understand. 

Mr. Emperc. We are affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Yorry. The previous witness said five rivers empty into Bristol 
Bay where there is salmon fishing ? 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. What percentage of the whole catch in the Bristol Bay 
area, including the five rivers, are caught in this river? 

Mr. Emperc. It would be hard to set. 

Mr. Yorry. Is this the only one they are closing? 

Mr. Emperec. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Had this river shown a greater depletion than the 
other rivers they are not closing ? 

Mr. Emperc. It has shown a decline in pack and production. 

Mr. Yortry. How about the other rivers? 

Mr. Emperc. The other rivers have shown a decline in production, 
too. 

In that connection, I refer back to the statement that Mr. Downey 
made previous to this, that last year the anticipated pack for Bristol 
Bay was 1,400,000 cases, and the actual pack was 700,000 cases, a little 
more than half, I think. 

Mr. Yorry. You mean the whole area has declined in production ? 

Mr. Emperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Is that just temporary or is that a long-term trend ? 

Mr. Emeperc. It is technical. There has always been periods of 
ups and downs in the fishery. 

Mr. Yorry. Has it ever been that low, say, in the last 20 years— 
700.000 ? 

Mr. Emeerc. Yes, it has been below that several times. 

Mr. Yorry. About how many times? Or do you know? 

Mr. Emperca. I couldn’t say offhand. Those figures are available, 
though. They could be gotten at. 

Mr. Yorry. Is there any way to determine what percentage, say, of 
the Nushagak salmon are caught before they enter the river? 

Mr. Emperc. I don’t believe there is. 

These are the figures on the number of red salmon that were caught 
in Bristol Bay starting back in 1893 and up to 1922. The packs are 
extremely variable. Of course, in the early years there wasn’t the 
amount of gear, the pressure for exploitation on it was considerably 
less; so it begins with 94,000 red salmon for the year of 1893, and in 
1922 it was up to 23 million fish caught in that year. 

Mr. Pinzon. 23 million fish ? 

Mr. Emperea. 23 million fish, yes. 

Mr. Yorry. How many last year? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be useful for the 
sake of the committee if Mr. Emberg were to insert all of these figures 
for the record. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the statistical data will be made 
a part of the record. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, Dillingham, Alaska—Red salmon caught in 
Bristol Bay, 1893-1952 


Information as gathered by BSFI Ted Nakkerud] 
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Mr. Yorry. Mr. Emberg, you can find the figure for last year late: 


or have somebody find it for you. 

Do you know whether that figure you are going to get will be less 
than the 1922 figure or more? Do you know that offhand / 

Mr. Empverc. It should be considerably less 

Mr. Yorry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Delegate from 
Alaska just what the purpose of this hearing is. Are we trying to 
arrive at why this one river should be closed or trying to work out the 
jurisdiction or the situation bet ween the unions out there? What is be 
fore us 4 l do not thoroug] ly understand what we are try Ing to get at. 
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Mr. Barrierr. The purpose of the meeting is to allow these people 
to come in here and tell their story which relates chiefly, Mr. Regan, 
to their fear that the closing of this fis shhing stream during this com- 
ing season is going to bring great economic hardship to all the people 
concerned—about 2,000. 

Now the union jurisdictional dispute enters in only insofar that 
they feel it might be a movement to work against the best interests of 
the members of the local union and for the benefit of the other union. 
And I think very properly that has to be brought into the picture. 

They come here instead of going before the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee because it relates to the economics of the whole 
area. There is no bill before the committee, as we all understand, but 
they have nowhere else to appeal. 

These men Mr. Nakkerud, Mr. Downey, and Mr. Emberg are 
going down and talk this afternoon with Secretary McKay and Mr. 
Day, but they thought they were entitled to come forward here to 
pre sent thei rv ie Ws. _ he *\ have nowhere else to go. 

I mean, in the affairs of the Nation this may not loom as a large 
problem, but it is terrifically vital to the 2,000 people concerned. It is 
the difference between eating : and note ating. 

Mr. Recan. Whi: at percent of those 2,000 people will be engaged in 
the canneries and what percent will be actually fishing? And just how 
seriously are they being hurt if they do close this 1 of the 5 rivers? 

Mr. Barrett. I can only refer to the testimony given by the wit- 
ness to the effect that they will practically all of them be out of any 
kind of employment whatsoever. 

Mr. Recan. You mean closing the one river is going to shut down 
the business there in Bristol Bay? 

Mr. Bartietrr. For those particular people, because those jobs 
which will be made by the operations on the other rivers will be done 
by the same people that have held them in the past. They are not 
going to add any employees. 

Mr. Recan. Are those local people / 

Mr. Bartierr. Some of them are local and some of them are not 
local. That is the situation that prevails generally. 

The witness has testified to a proportion, I think, of 3 to 2 nonresi- 
dents in the entire operation. 

Mr. Reean. You think the residents are the ones who are going to 
be adversely affected more than the nonresidents if this one river 
closes ? 

Mr. Barrierr. In that particular situation, that appears to be the 
circumstance; yes. 

Mr. Reean. It does not necessarily mean all 2,000 people will be 
unable to find employment. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, pretty much so, I should say, from the testi- 
mony given. There is just nowhere for them to go. They are fisher- 
men. They do not fish part of the time and part of the time engage 
in carpentry, or anything like that. Most of them were born there and 
have lived by fishing all their lives. They cannot get into an airplane 
and go to Fairbanks and go to work there. or elsewhere. as mec hanies. 

Mr. Reean. Salmon is their crop, and when the crop is harvested 
they are through? 
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Mr. Bartierr. Precisely. If they do not get a living—it is always a 
minimum living—from harvesting that crop, there is nothing in their 
poc ketbooks to feed themselves and families. 

Mr. Recan. I was just trying to find out what we are trying to get 
to here. 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. As far as this committee is concerned it is 
a minor matter. I concede that automatically. But it is still so impor- 
tant to all of those people and so important to the general picture of 
Alaska, and this committee is concerned with the Territory, this seems 
the proper forum. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Would the gentleman from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. Regan. That is all. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Why is it that those people who fish on the river 
that is supposed to be closed cannot vO Over to the other rivers and 
take their gear and their boats, and go up and down those rivers 4 

Mr. Barrierr. Will you answer that, Mr. Emberg? 

Mr. Emperc. It happens that most of the gear and most of the boats 
in Bristol Bay are company boats and company gear. The fishermen 
go to the canneries and hire on for the season. The cannery furnishes 
the boat, it furnishes the gear. Payment is made according to the 
number of fish that is caught | va particul: ir boat. In other words, 
people of this Nushagak can’t take their boats and go to the Kvichak 
or the Kgegik because they never owned those boats. 

Mr. Asprnauti. As I understand it, there is just so much room to 
take care of so many fishermen, and the company sees to it that first 
choice is oliven to those who used the rivers previously ; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Empere. That is largely true. 

Another factor that enters into this: We have some 300 set netters 
on the Nushagak River. These people fish a certain designated place 
along the beach between high- and low-water marks. ‘The nets are 
anchored. They are fast. When the tide rises the water carries the 
fish into the gill nets, and they are caught and trapped. 

Mr. AspinaLL. Why cannot the 300 set nets be taken over to another 
river / 

Mr. Emperc. There is the problem there of the amount of available 
set net grounds that are economically feasible to fish. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Do I understand now that the Bridges’ union wants this 
Nushagak River closed ¢ 

Mr. Emperc. I don’t believe they have taken a definite stand on 
that matter. I don’t think they probably felt it would be wise to 
intervene to that extent. 

Mr. Gross. They are not for keeping it open as you people are; is 
that right? 

Mr. Emperc. They have not done anything to keep it open, made 
any representations. 

Mr. Gross. Is there any feeling they may have influenced the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in its decision ‘ 

Mr. Empere. No. 

Mr. Rogers. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 
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Mr. Rogers. What good will it do to close this river for 1953 insofar 
as the future salmon catch is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Emerre. That is highly problematical. Assuming a period of 
lessening of productivity is under way, it is pretty hard to say exactly 
what caused that decline in productivity, whether it was overfishing, 
whether general biological conditions on the spawning grounds, 
whether some unknown factor in the deep-sea life of the salmon. It 
is hard to say just what caused that. We feel it hasn’t been due to fish- 
ing pressures alone, because—take the Nushagak. We went through 

whole cycle, 4 vears of restricted fishing. They closed the season’s 
fishing at the end of each season, and at the end of that time they 
made this recommendation for absolute closure. So I can’t say that 
it will bring back the fish. I can’t say it won’t. I don’t think anyone 
knows. 

Mr. Rocers. Fish are in the river now? 

Mr. Empere. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. You have no control whether they come up the Nusha- 
gak or some other river? 

Mr. Emperc. They return to the river. 

Mr. Rocers. They come back to the same place as they came from, 
as I understand it? 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to say, we have one more witness, and 
then Mr. Day will take the stand, and he can go into some of these 
questions. 

Does that finish your statement, Mr. Emberg? 

Mr. Emperc. Well, I would like to say in conclusion that we are 
faced with a problem of survival in that country; that we have over 
a period of 20 or 30 years built up a pretty nice little town, and we 
are pretty proud to be Alaskans, and pretty proud to be living there 
and trying to develop the country. And this closure sets a precedent 
that can be extended in other districts once it is put into effect here. It 
will kill off the community, the organization that we fought so hard 
to get. 

We have applications before the Alaska Public Works for com- 
munity improvements, waterworks, sewers, electrification. Those 
things will all go by the board, naturally, if that river is closed for 
5 years, 

t means-——and this comes back to the previous question—there will 
be a definite effect on that. It means that after 5 years that country 
will just have to start over again. All of the work we have done—I 
have spent some 20 years of my life there myself, and I can’t see that 
this is good policy. I think it is to the interest of the United States 
to maintain the local and resident population in western Alaska. We 
live out there along the radar screen that the continental United States 
depends on for warning in case of attack by Russia. 

A radar installation, I don’t know too much about them, but they 
are fixed. They can be knocked out, but the time will come, if there 
are hostilities in the Alaskan theater, when the Government of the 
United States and the Armed Forces of the United States will have 
to rely largely upon information furnished by what you might call 
the human radar screen. That will be the information furnished by 
the units of the Alaska Territorial Guard. Those people in the guard 
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are people that are going to be put out of work by this order. I can’t 
see that it is in the national interest, and it certainly isn’t to ours. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Emberg. 

Mr. Emperc. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Ted Nakkerud. Will you give your name, your 
address, and your position in this. 


STATEMENT OF TED NAKKERUD, REPRESENTING THE BERING 
SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Nakkerup. My name is Ted Nakkerud, and I represent the 
Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, Seattle; organizer for the Seafarer’s 
International Union of North America. 

Mr. Gross. The A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Nakxervup. Yes. 

[am prepared to answer questions. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Have youa statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Naxkerup. I came into the fishing industry in the last part of 
1920 and joined also the Alaska Fishermen’s Union in the last part of 
the 1920’s. I felt it was a fine group of fishermen, and took a very 
active interest in the union affairs. 

In the years I have been in Bering Sea, I would say I have been 
delegate about half the time, I have been de legate about half the time 
I have been up there for the members of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 
However, I also was elected to the financial board of the Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union later, about 1948, 1949. Then I found it was a 
$4,000 loanto AFU. 

I brought it to the floor of the membership of the Alaska Fisher 
men’s Union. That was really the first time I could count the actual 
opposition to what I would c all fair unionism, a group which plotted 
against good unionism. 

The group I am referring to called themselves the rank and file 
committee. That was the group within the Alaska Fishermen’s Union 
given their own room, No. 310, I think, in the ILWU hall in Seattle. 

The membership list, the first one given out, I believe, was about 18 or 
19 members, consisting of men like George Johanson and—it could 
be given, if necessary, the exact names. 

This was the particular group that really opposed to have the books 
and tl ings according to law and order. I clidn’t like the setup. How- 
ever, L started to look in and see what could be behind the whole thing. 

I had heard of Communist domination in other certain unions, and 
T had my hunches that was going on in the AFU then for maybe 6 to 
7 years. 

You know, it is just the 1 or 2 organizers for a party coming 
in at times, trying to spread their propaganda. However, as I] ‘ 
they hadn’t taken any actual effect and hadn't caused too much 
damage. 

However. due to certain things, financial, and due to others, we 
found definitely it was Communist doings with certain organizers pres 
ent in AFU at times, and we wrote a resolution to withdraw from the 
International Fishermen and Allied Workers, which I also signed, 
helped draw up. 

That then really caused a split among us. 
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AsI say, the group that were organized by the ILWU, the rank and 
file committee—that seemed to cause hard feeling among the members 
attending the members’ meetings. I say the members “attending the 
meetings, because those members of the AFU that came in lately to 
the union, there didn’t seem so much interest in the actual fishing and 
what was going on for the benefit of the fishermen, they always had 
some other angles to get on committees and run things, as we fis hermen 
say, run it into the ditch, wreck the union. 

[ then signed this resolution, and was invited by a former friend of 
mine, Abe Lehto, from San Francisco—he came up to Seattle and 
invited me up to the Stratford Hotel one evening. When I came up 
there, I went to the desk, and I was sent up to, I believe, the sixth floor, 
somewhere in the hotel, and I came up there and knocked on this par- 
ticular room door, and that is where I was told to go to, and a lady 
then opened the door that I knew. I knew quite a few other women, 
some with cigarettes, others with whisky glasses and so forth in their 
hands and other- 

Mr. Asprnatu. I do not think that the witness has to tell this com- 
mittee about Harry Bridges’ organization. We know enough about 
it, and we are not friendly to it. I do not care to have any jurisdic- 
tional matter between the unions brought up except as it may affect 
some 2,000 people that may be affected by this closure order. 

Mr. Naxkervp. I will cut that short. I thought I would explain 
the details so I wouldn’t be asked questions and have to repeat after- 
ward. 

However, the point I am driving to—before this group left, I was 
asked to join the party with certain men there and I was told I will 
go places if I join them. Af not, I will have a dagger in my back; 
if he couldn’t do it himself, he will have others to do it. 

Now then I also told that George Johanson, friend of mine and 
now treasurer—warned them of the party. 

My point is it is very definitely a collusion between this party and a 
Bridges-dominated affair to kill off the Bering Sea Fishermen’s 
Union and—— 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman. You are not charging the Fish and 
Wildlife with any collusion with Harry Bridges and his organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Nakkerup. No, I am not. 

Mr. Asprnauy. All right. 

Mr. Naxkervup. However, I will charge that Wildlife is run by the 
Alaska salmon industry. And the Alaska salmon industry again has 
charges against our union trying to kill them off, the Bering Sea 
Fishermen’s Union, at the time they felt they could do the most harm. 
—" ver, they had to ts ake it out of court. 

I also have by the National Labor Relations Board records where it 
can be shown. 

I have been delegate up there for years, and I have been asked by 
the leading operators of the companies to go on the air and to send 
telegrams that there is plenty of fish and we should keep on fishing 
to suit the packers. Here the salmon industry and the Fish and Wild- 
life guess badly on how much fish there is going to be up there. At 
times it was brought out there was less fish than predicted. But I have 
been up there when it was a way more fish, and this same bureau pre- 
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dicted that, and we had to wait for nets to continue, proving again 
they were way off. 

That is my point on how the two work together and also work to- 
gether with a third party, the ILWU leadership. The AFU voted for 
[LWU, and against their operation, the Bering Sea Fishermen’s 
Union—which, by the way, I see it definitely as an organization that is 
trying to run Alaska Fishermen’s Union again as it tried to operate 
years ago. By the way, that was when they first helped along to get 
the set nets. Now they have taken the stand that is all wrong. 

Well, the reason, of course, there lays that if in a set netter, you 
vot to be a resident, you got to stay there. If you can use the fishboats, 
you can take the men in from outside. They did last year. They 
hired hundreds of men in San Francisco and Seattle and told them 
experience wasn’t necessary. I guess you know how many were 
drowned, and definitely an experience unnecessary up there. 

Mr. Gross. May I ask a question for clarification, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean when you say the Alaska Salmon 
rar 

Mr. Nakkerup. Who I mean? 

Mr. Gross. Do you mean the big packers ? 

Mr. Naxkerup. The various packers in Bering Sea and Alaska 
has an association as they call Alaska Salmon Industry. 

Mr. Gross. They are the big packers of salmon, is that it, those 
who carry on big operations? 

Mr. NAkkerup. Salmon companies; yes. 

Mr. Gross. An association ¢ 

Mr. Nakxerup. Of companies, yes, which George Arnold is di- 
recting manager of. 

Mr. Prtni0N. May L ask a question? How many members does that 
industry have? 

Mr. Naxxervup. I couldn’t say for sure, but I got here what they 
call the Bristol Bay dispute, and that is signed by 12 of them here, I 
believe. 

Why I brought that along, there are certain things in this that kind 
of indicate that the salmon industry tried to whitewash themselves, 
saying that they were caught in the middle between two warring 
unions, 

You asked the question here, if this is a union dispute. They too 
are trying to indicate the same, and indicate here that they were 
caught and couldn’t do anything about it. 

However, at the same time, they definitely show favoritism to the 
so-called AFU, so-called under the leadership of men friendly to 
ILWU. 

Mr. Dawson. Could I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I understood you to say that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service was under domination of the packing industry, the big canners. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Nakkervup. The salmon industry sends recommendations and 
others to them, and I haven’t seen yet but where the salmon industry 
recommendation, I believe, always goes through. I believe also you 
will find they are helping to get the pay, and indirectly the pay—— 
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Mr. Dawson. The point I am making is this: If they do represent 
the canning industry, why would they want to close these streams to 
fishing? It seems to me they would want to increase their pack rather 
than decrease it. 

oe Nakkervup. Of course, I will try to answer that this way. 

As I ened to say—the story I had made up in my mind was inter- 
rupted, | mit I will try to explain this way: That they are interested in 
getting fish up there, but they are also interested in making as much 
money as possible off the pack they get out. 

The Commie, as we call, Commie-dominated union, they can control 
them to that extent. It has been brought up there that the me ‘mber- 
ship doesn’t live up there. They go up. If they make, all right; if 
they don’t, they can go somewhere else. 

They are interested in getting the right prices, maybe. 

However, on the other hand, if you give the power to Commie- 
dominated union—again, that is the job of the FBI to take over—but 
it is profitable for them to play with them. It is natural to do so. 

Mr. Dawson. Do | understand you to say there is an attempt on the 
part of the canners up there to control production, to hold it down so 
they me boost the price of salmon? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Naxkervp. Boost the price of salmon? They won't control the 
production for the time they close this until they get rid of the unions 
they don’t seem to care to deal with. As I said before, I have been 
asked to send telegrams and go on the air up there to Say there was 
plenty of fish so they could keep on carrying on fishing when we 
know, as fishermen, they would be wrong to do so. And by the way, 
[ never did send a telegram and never did go on the air and say any- 
thing which I thought was incorrect. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Does that answer your question, Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Nakkerup. There is one other point here— 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple of questions. 

First of all, did you at one time belong to this Alaska fishermen’s 
union ¢ 

Mr. Naxxkerup. Yes, I did; and I refused 

Mr. Regan. How long since you resigned from it ? 

Mr. Naxxervup. I didn’t resign, because, indirectly, due to that, I 
didn’t want to go along with the group I was kicked out, as they call it. 

Mr. Reean. Kicked out ? 

Mr. Nakkerup, As they call it. 

Mr. Reean. For the reason you were organizing this Bering Sea 
Union / 

Mr. Naxxerup. I was not organizing the Bering Sea fishermen’s 
Union at the time. I was trying to live up to what I, as delegate, 
had found to be the way of running a fishermen’s union in a democ ratic 
way, when they, the other group, recommended to throw the constitu- 
tion in the wastebasket and throw all the constitutional amendments 
n the wastebasket, and give the membership a vote, by the way. The 





membership of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union never did vote in the 


ILWU, just a headquarters group under this rank and file committee. 
Mr. Reean. May | ask you a few brief questions and suggest answers 
equally brief ? 
How long has the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union been in existence? 
Mr. NaxKerup. Two years. 
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Mr. Reean. You are the organizer of that union ? 

Mr. Nakkervup. Jim Downey and the organizing group in Alaska is 
the main organizing group. 

Mr. aoe You have how many membe rs? 

Mr. Naxkerup. Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, the fishing group, 
there is about 1,150. 

Mr. Ree@an. 1,150? 

Mr. Nakkerup. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. And this organization, the union, would you care to 
tell the committee what is the initial charge per man to become a 
member of the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union ? 

Mr. Nakkerup. A $10 initiation fee and $15 per year. 

Mr. Reean. $10 initiation and $15 dues? 

Mr. NakKerup. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. And it has been in existence 2 years? 

Mr. Nakkerup. Yes. 

Mr. Recan. Have you had some unusual controversies through 
your union as opposed to the other unions up there ? 

Mr. Naxkerup. Well, controversies 

Mr. Reean. I understood from Mr. Downey awhile ago there was 
something about picket lines, and so forth. Have you had some 
wnusual demands in your union that are excessive beyond the general 
rank and file demands of union labor up there ? 

Mr. Naxkerup. No, I won’t say that. The picket line in 1951, the 
first year the union operated up there, they re: ii. the group up there 
then really started with 60 cents a man. That was the price already 
in the Alaska Fishermen’s Union. However, they went behind the 
other group’s back and signed the contract. As I tried to point out—— 

Mr. Recan. Does your membership operate principally on the river 
that is about to be closed or will be closed this year ? 

Mr. Naxkervup. That is right. As I have tried to point out, by 
closing that river they will break that union, get rid of the union. 
They have preferred charges against it several times 

Mr. Reean. If they close that river, they are going to put your union 
ina bad place, if not out of business ? 

Mr. Naxkervp. That is what it amounts to. 

However, you may have for the record a copy: 








To Whom It May Concern: 

I was given this Alaska Fishermen’s Union book No. 957 and receipt No. 
6399 by Lottie Edelman and Swan Lundmark on May 12, 1952 

I signed no dues assignment, nor did I pay any dues, but was told it was 
paid by the Alaska salmon industry by $35 with the understanding I help to 
get members for Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 

That is signed by a certain party there, sent to our agent and kept 
by me. 

If you care to have this, that shows the collusion, the way we see it, 
between the Alaska Fishermen’s Union and the salmon industry. 

As I pointed out, the Fish and Wildlife Service in closing off 
Nushagak is just for them to make a clean sweep and get them out of 
the way so they can—TI want to make that point clear. I don’t believe 
the Alaska salmon industry is communistic, but by getting us out 
of there, and their demands are met, they won’t deal with us. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I believe you should give the name of the person 
that signed it and it should be made a part of the record. 
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Mr. Nakkerup. The name of the person who signed it is Otis Speer, 
and it is marked on it. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I would like to state for the record that this is a 
copy and signed with a typewriter. I think the record should show 
that. 

(The document is as follows :) 

JUNE 2, 1952. 
lo Whom It May Concern: 

I was given this Alaska Fishermen’s Union book No. 957 and receipt No. 
6399 by Lottie Edelman and Swan Lundmark on May 12, 1952. 

I signed no dues assignment, nor did I pay any dues, but was told it was paid 
by the Alaska salmon industry by $35 with the understanding I help to get 
members for Alaska Fishermen's Union. 

(Signed) Orrs SPEER. 

(The original held by Ted Nakkerud, Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, 300 
Third Avenue West, Seattle 99, Wash.) 

Mr. Regan. There is one more question. You were at one time a 
delegate of the Alaska 

Mr. Nakkerubd, Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 

Mr. Regan. Yes. Which was Communist dominated / 

Mr. NakkKrrup. No, sir. At that time we had a fine group of fisher 
men. In the later years when they saw this pressure group coming 
from outside, they quit coming to the meetings, they called it, a few ‘ 
over at headquart ra. 

Mr. Regan. You have never been a member of a union dominated 
by Harry Bridges? 

Mr. Nakkerup. Well, they did just by a few men in headquarters 
take Harry Bridges’ charter in the Alaska Fishermen’s Union for 
a while. It was taken out. However, I was one who opposed it. And 
then I was kicked out. The court found we were not under Harry 
Bridges at the time. On the other hand, the charter was there. 

If that is referring to, [ may answer, “Yes, I was at the time.” 
Then it was taken away. During that time I had all kinds of threats— 
[ was going to be made hamburgers of if I dared to say anything. 
Well, I have also had people busting right into my home and telling 
me I had no business to oppose Harry Bridges, opposing the group 





trying to get affiliation with ILWU. Again, I want to make clear 
maybe Communists, maybe not. 

Mr. Rrean. You have never been a member of the Communist 
Party / 


Mr. NAkKerup. I never have, sir. 

Mr. Reean. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Does that complete your statement ¢ 

Mr. Nakkerup. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, very much 

We will have to have Mr. Day next, and then if we have time— 

Mr. Jomanson. Pardon me for a moment. I am the secretary- 
treasurer of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union. I think I have been sub- 
jected to a most vicious attack upon my character and upon the mem 
bers of the union, and I must be permitted after a while to testify to 
what has been said here. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. After Mr. Day has finished, we will give you a brief 
opportunity to make a statement 

Mr. Day is next. 


ere 


"< 
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STATEMENT OF ALBERT M. DAY, DTRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY SETON THOMPSON, CHIEF, BRANCH 
OF ALASKA FISHERIES 


Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman, my name is Albert M. Day. I am Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department of the Interior. 

This question of the closure of the Nushagak is a part of the very 
difficult task of regulating the entire fisheries of Alaska. There are 
some 2,000 streams in which salmon spawn in all of Alaska, although 
there are Ont > rivers in the Bristol Bay area. Also. there are five 
different species of salmon. Some run at different times than others, 
so the problem is very complicated. 

The White Act, as we call it, passed in 1924, which some of the wif 
nesses have criticized to a certain extent, is outmoded and outdated. 
and we have attempted in the Department with the assistance of 
Delegate Bartlett over the years to remedy some of the defects, so that 
we would have been vivena better opportunity to manage the impor 
tant fishery reserve. 

Much of the trouble in our Alaska salmon problem at the present 
time—and it is not only confined to Bristol Bay, but to all of the 
salmon streams of Alaska—stems back to a lack of adequate manage 
ment during the war years. We are just now attempting to put the 
salmon industry and the salmon streams back in shape after over 
fishing which was brought on by a lack of adequate management dur 
ing the war years. 

I would like to give you just a thumbnail sketch of what happened 
to the Service and the fishery during the war years. 

In 1940, the last prewar year, the management and enforcement of 
Alaska fisheries was directed by a field staff of 10 agents and 2 super- 
visors. We lost five of those immediately on the outbreak of the war. 
The masters of 3 of the 13 patrol vessels we had at that time im 
mediately went into the service. 

We had 119 summer-employed stream guards, people stationed 
at the mouths of streams to see that the regulations, the closed periods, 
and so on, were taken care of properly. And immediately after the 
outbreak of the war, within a year, that number was reduced to 24. 

Of our 13 major vessels, 8 were taken over by the Coast Guard and 
naval operations within a year’s time. 

So that with the entrance of the United States into the World Wat 
the effect was immediate in reducing not only the policy-making staff 
in our central office by 50 percent, but the field staff by 50 percent, the 
stream-guard force by more than 80 percent, and the fleet of patrol 
vessels by 40 percent. 

So during that period we lost the mhinagement staff that must be 
the eyes and ears in the effort to manage this resource. 

Not only that, but the demands for additional food, protein, was 
great. Canned salmon was a very popular food for the military forces 
during the war. The restrictions that had formerly heen in effect were 
immediately relaxed to provide more canned salmon, 

For instance, in 1942, 2 years after the outbreak of the war, 14 
changes were made in the regulations relating to salmon fishing, and 
13 of these were relaxations. The relaxations extended the weekly 
closed periods, which have been maintained traditionally to give a 
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certain number of fish an opportunity to go through to the spawning 
grounds. 

In Bristol Bay, the area that is under discussion, relaxations at that 
time eliminated part of the weekly closed periods, provided for a 4- 
day earlier opening and 6-day later closing. So that the relax: itions, 
along with the lack of manpower, permitted an extra take of fish, the 
results of which are now showing up by smaller runs and less total 
pack, 

On the Nushagak, in Bristol Bay, I might tell you that the first 
cannery was established back in 1885, but the fishery really was de- 
ve loped about 1900. 

I have just checked the files this morning on the pack of fish taken 
in this Nushagak River. It was one of the finest salmon producing 
rivers in Alaska in years past. 

The pack of salmon taken from the Nushagak River from 1900 up 
to 1942 was about 200,000 cases a year. The season was traditionally 
from June 25 to July 25. These fish come through rapidly from the 
ocean to the spawning streams. They come through the fishery within 
a period of a month. It is only a 1-month fishery. They move very 
fast as they go into the streams and into the lakes where they spawn 
and die, the young to return 5 years later to the same streams, if there 
are enough adults to produce young to return, that is. 

The average has been some 200,000 cases for a period of 40 years, 
let’s say. Occasionally it has gone up to 300,000 cases during the war 
years—that increase oes se of the reasons I told you, relaxations to 
provide additional take for food supplies during the war. 

The average from 1942 to 1946 went up to 230,000 cases; 30,000 
cases of fish that normally would have gone into the streams to spawn 
and maintain that fishery. 

And now the period of 1947 to 1952, which were the postwar years— 
in 1946 and 1947 we began to tighten up drastically on regulations. 

For instance, during prewar years we had had 36-hour closures 
per week, and at a later period in some years a 60-hour closure. But 
we are back now to an 84-hour closure, which means fishing only 
one-half week or 31% days. 

We put on additional restrictions because the pack had gone down 
and we were trying to restore the fishing to its prewar level. Because 
of that extra 30,000 cases a year taken during the period of 1942 to 
1946, during the postwar years of 1947 to 1952 there were packed 134,- 
000 cases per year, or 100,000 cases per year less than were packed 
during the war years of 1942 to 1946. 

Now it is true that we cannot estimate definitely how many fish are 
going to come bac *k every year. W e hs ave the best inform: ition we can 
get, but when we look at the packs and trends over periods of years, 
we get information which cannot be ignored. 

Now during these postwar years of 1947 to 1952, compared to the 
norms al average for 40 years of 200,000 cases, the war year average of 

30,000 cases, and a postwar average of 134.000 cases, for the past 2 
ve ars—the pack of Nushagak fish in 1952 was only 83,000 cases. 
For 1951 it was 51,000 cases. 

Mr. Yorry. In 1951 it was 51,000 cases? 

Mr. Day. Fifty-one thousand cases in 1951. In 1952, it was 83,000. 
In 1949 it was 79,000. 


— 
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So that we have been struggling along trying to keep the river open 
with small packs, which was definitely an uneconomic operation. t 
It is very difficult for the people who live on this river to catch enough 
fish to make a profitable operation, 

We finally reached the conclusion that in spite of the difficulties 
that it would cause—and I feel just as badly as anyone else that we 
have been forced to take the drastic action that we have—we decided it 
would be best to close the river, not only for this year but probably 
for 5 years, because it is a 5-year cycle of fish, in order to restore that 
fishery back to what it was over the period of 50 years, let us say. 

We recommended this drastic action to the Secretary, who approved 
it, and it is now in the regulation ‘ 

We are attempt Ing to do everything we can to take care of the folks 
that will be hurt by this move. We feel that there is a vod chance, 
that most of the people will be employed elsewhere in Bristol Bay. 
We have contacted the fishing industry, the packers, to see if they 
will employ these people elsewhere. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt right there ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. Could you give the committee any evidence that 
these people are going to be placed in work elsewhere / 

Mr. Day. No. I just started to Say that we have requested the in 
dustry to employ the people here that will be affected. We have not 
heard as to whether they will. 

Mr. Barrierr. The industry has not replied ? 

Mr. Day. No. 

I can tell you this: that we will be employing some additional 
personnel on the Pribilof Islands, which lie to the westward, the home 
of fur seals. We have quite il large construction program there this 
year, and we are proposing to go into the Nushagak to hire as many 
laborers as we can find there for employment on the Pribiloffs. 

I do not know how many it will be, perhaps a hundred people. But 
at least that will help. 

Mr. Asprnaue. Mr. Chairman, I have a question here. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnati. The former witness testified that the welfare of 2,000 
people was involved on the Nush igak River. Is that correct? 

Mr. Day. I cannot say. They know better than I do. It is some- 
where between 1,500 and 2,000. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You testified in the beginning of your testimony 
that there are 2,000 fishing streams in Alaska. 

Mr. Day. In the total of Alaska. 

Mr. Aspinact. And we all of us know there are perhaps 150,000 
peoplé resident of Alaska. How many of these are fishermen ¢ 

Mr. Day. Actual active fishermen, I actually do not know. I do 
not. think it would be—thev all do some fishing in Alaska. Every 
body in Alaska does some fishing. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I appreciate that, but figures have been presented 
here, and it is a little bit difficult for me to understand with 2,000 
streams, 2,000 people, perhaps not over 17,000 to 20,000 Alaska natives 
are residents engaged in the fishing industry. It seems to me there 
should be some other fishing resources where these people could work. 


or 
> 
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Mr. Day. When I said 2.000 streams, I included streams where 
salmon run from this area through here | indicating] and clear down 

through southeastern Alaska. These people in Dillingham are back 
up in this section. So most of them could not be expected to go into 
the fishery down in southeastern Alaska 

Mr. Asprnaui. If you could move them as far as Pribilof Islands, 
perhaps you could move them some other place, too. 

Mr. Day. We happen to have employment where we can use labor 
this year at Pribilof Islands, and we are proposing to employ people 
from this area. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. One more question, How many nonresidents annu- 
ally go to the Alaskan fishing waters, the coast waters and the river 
waters, to engage in fishing ? 

Mr. Day. One witness said there were, I believe, 3 to 2. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I did not ask what he said. L know what he said. 
I am asking you. 

Mr. Day. ] do hot know. | can find out, but | do not know. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. W hat kind of employme nt do you propose to give these 
people you would move from this river to the Pribilof Islands? 

Mr. Day. Some would be working in the seal industry. 

Mr. Gross. What kind of jobs would they have ? 

Mr. Day. They would be working in b lubbering sealskins in doing 
some labor in const ructing houses. 

Mr. Gross. Do they know anything about that work? 

Mr. Day. Not as much as they know about fishing: no. 

Mr. Gross. Then it would be a pretty costly enterprise, would it 
not, on the part of the Government to move these people up there if 
they are not experienced workers ? 

Mr. Day. We have to do that each year. We do not have enough 
native Aleuts on the Pribilof Islands to take care of the annual sea- 
sonal work, and we now employ people from the Aleutian chain. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, you do not offer that as an economic solution 
to the situation we have here? 

Mr. Day. No. 

Mr. Gross. You certainly would not do that. 

Mr. Day. No, I did not intend to say that. 

Mr. Gross. What reason do you have to think the fish would be 
restored in this river if you closed it? 

Mr. Day. Because we know of no other way to restore a fishery 
than by reducing the take so more may spawn and reproduce. 

Mr. Gross. How many other rivers have you closed in Alaska for 
the same reasons / 

Mr. Day. Over the years past we have closed several other areas, 
including many streams, to rehabilitate the fishery. 

Mr. Gross. And it has proved successful ¢ 

Mr. Day. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnati. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 
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Mr. Asprnati. How many areas have you closed where the welfare 
of 2,000 native citizens was involved 2 ¢ 

Mr. Day. I think this is the most drastic of any. 

Mr. Bartietr. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Aspinauty. The gentleman from Lowa has the floor. 

Mr. Gross. Go ahead. I am through for the moment. 

Mr. Pinuion. May I ask a question? Mr. Day, are there any 
closures for any of the other 5 rivers in the Bristol Bay area or just 
this 1/ 

Mr. Day. No: just this one stream. 

Mr. Pituton. Was the decline in the pack of salmon’ the same for the 
other streams as it was for the Nushagak stream 4 

Mr. Day. No. I might say that the pack for the Bristol Bay area 
last year was around 900,000 cases. That was the total for Bristol 
Bay, as against the pack from the Nushagak of 83,000 cases. 

Mr. Piiton. Now this closure. W ill you give me just a little de- 
tail about it, Mr. Day? When you close the river, how far do you 

close off the fishing in the sea itself or out past the river into the 
ocean itself / 

Mr. Day. Approximately the mouth of the bay. 

Mr. Pruui0N. Can the packers, those with the powerboats, fish 
right up the stream despite the closure 

Mr. Day. They can fish up to the closed line: yes. That is, I 
think, about 50 eviee from the mouth of the Nushagak River. 

Mr. Piuuion. I see. Then the whole Bristol Bay area, the whole 
bay itself, as far as the fishing there is concerned and as far as the 
five streams in the Bristol Bay area are concerned, the only place 
where the closure takes place is in the Nushagak River. Is that right? 

Mr. Day. That is right. This is the Nushagak River here | indi 
cating }. The closure will be Nushagak Bay. The rest of the Bristol] 
Bay area will be entirely open. 

Mr. Pution. Then that regulation will permit all the outsiders to 
come into the bay to fish but will close off the one big stream that is 
the livelihood of a considerable population along the Nushagak River. 
Is that about it? 

Mr. Day. Yes. But this population does not depend entirely on the 
Nushagak. They fish and work in canneries elsewhere in Bristol 
Bay. 

Mr. Piniion. Of the 2,000 people of the total population, how many 
actual fisherman would you say there actually are along the Nushagak 
River, actual fisherman / 

Mr. Day. M: “ay I inquire of one of my assis stants, Seton ‘| hompson. 
Do you know how many set nets we re on Nushag oak / 

Mr. Tuompson. I think about 275. Altogether there would be about 
600 fishermen. 

Mr. Day. About 600 fishermen. 

Mr. Pinii0on. Now, Mr. Day. would it be possible to draft or enact 
regulations that would proportionately cut down the take of salmon 
n the whole Bristol Bay area so that the effect would be the same pro 
portionately pon the outsicle powerboats and those along the other 
four streams, so that the decrease in packing would be proportionate 
on the people in Bristol Bay area who are now fishing, and not loading 
the decrease in pack on one group along the Nushagak River? 
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Mr. Day. Our effort is to permit the greatest pack that is possible 
within conservation practices. I see no reason why we should attempt 
to restrict the pack for all of Bristol Bay in order to seed or get 
spawners back into an area that is quite barren at the present time. 

We have no desire to decrease the pack there or anywhere. In fact, 
we would like to increase it materially. That is the reason we have 
been putting in strict regulations to try to get the fishery back to 
what it was before the war. 

Mr. Pittion. Now when the salmon is running good in the river, 
or out, whatever the case may be, the powerboat can fish right up to 
the mouth of the bay. Why is that not one of the major reasons 
why you are not getting fish up into the river? 

Mr. Day. Well, this is a difficult fishery to manage because some of 
the fish that. would go into the Nushagak far up on the peninsula have 
already been taken in the fisheries below, yet we have no way of 
separating out the fish in the open Bristol Bay that were going to 
the Nushagak from those going to Kvichak or elsewhere. 

Mr. Prion. If we had a rule or regulation that would, in effect, 
make a closure for the fishermen who fish outside the river, beyond 
the river—would it not be fair also to ask them to participate in a 
decrease in their fishing along with the people along the river and in 
the river? Would not that, then, be a joint effort on the part of the 
people who fish outside of the river and those who fish in the river? 

Mr. Day. I do not see where it would have any material effect be- 
cause we cannot be certain that we are taking the fish we want to get 
to the spawning beds of the Nushagak. 

Mr. Pitii0on. The fish are coming into the river to spawn ? 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Mr. Pitiion. And you catch them before they get in there? 

Mr. Day. Our closure is designed to try and see that as many as 
possible of the fis h that enter the Nushagak watershed are permitted to 
spawn, and I think that the regulations are such as to give fair guar- 
anty of that. 

Mr. Prxui0on. At the expense of only one group. It is not a propor- 
tionate reduction so far as the other type of fishermen are concerned, 
and the people living along the river and fishing in the river are 
bearing the whole brunt of your conservation attempt. 

Mr. Day. Admittedly it is difficult for those people because they 
happen to live there and in the past have made a livelihood from fish 
that go into the Nushagak, and we are now in short supply for spawn- 
ers, and our attempt is to remedy that by permitting the spawning 
fish to escape rather than to be put in cans until the fishery is restored. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Pruui0n. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. I have before me the figures for the Bristol Bay pack 
over the years, and they reflect with relation to the Naknek and 
Kvichak Rivers a decrease similar to the one you related to Nushagak. 
Bearing out what Mr. Pillion said, why are not those rivers closed this 
year? They are going down and down go in 1952 when the pro- 
duction in those two rivers was way up, but it was also up in the 
Nushagak. So if you are going to serve the cause of conservation, 
which is the only point the Fish and Wildlife Service says they are 

nterested in, why not close those, too ? 
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Mr. AsprnaLu. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr, Certainly. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If you do not close it entire ‘ly, why do you not put 
restrictions on all four of these rivers which tend to show the same 
situation as far as the fish run is concerned so that the people along 
each one of the rivers have a chance to at least earn somewhat of 
livelihood ? 

Mr. Day. There is that alternative. We have been doing that for 
the past several years—additional restrictions, additional closure 
times, to permit more fish to go into the streams. We decided this 
year it was better to attempt to restore the Nushagak by complete 
closure. 

Mr. Barrierr. Let me ask this question: Why, if the figure relates 
in the same way to the general trend of the Naknek and Kvichak as 
the Nushagak, did not the 1953 regulation close those rivers, too? 

Mr. Day. Our people on the ground did not feel it was necessary. 

Mr. Barrierr. But the figures are here, and the figures are the same. 

Mr. Day. The figures on what—on packs? 

Mr. Barriterr. On packs. The same relative general trend—down, 
down, down, with the exception of 1952 where it is up in all three 
rivers. So if it is good for 1, why is it not good for all 3 ¢ 

Mr. Pitition. May I ask another question ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Let him answer that first. I would like to hear the 
answer to it. 

Mr. Day. The pack records only indicate a portion of the story, only 
indicate the fish that are taken and put in the cans. We have our 
biologists checking the streams to measure the survival of the fish that 
escape the fishery and go in to the streams to spawn. In some of them 
now we have weirs where we actually count them. And our people 
feel that there is not enough escapement to produce a healthy fishery. 

Mr. Barrierr. They have been uniformly wrong throughout Alaska 
in the last 12 year's to my knowledge. W hy do we one: they are 
going to be right all of a sudden in this particular instance ¢ 

Let me go back, if I may, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Day, you asserted 
the decreased runs were due lar gely to relaxed regulations and short- 
age of personnel during the war. I refer to the southeastern Alaska 
pack, where pink salmon is principally taken, and those figures do not 
bear out your statement, Mr. Day, that the pack was greater during the 
war and lower afterward. ‘They just reflect a general downward 
trend during the last many years. 

I think that is the complaint of the fishermen—that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, who makes these regulations, have hearings in 
Alaska every year where fishermen are permitted to speak, and none 
of their recommendations are ever followed, but year by year the 
pack goes down and the people of Alaska are the sufferers. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Surely. 

Mr. Gross. You said a moment ago that you were relying on the 
figures that your people up there gave you, Is that true? 

Mr. Day. That is right. We get the figures from them. 

Mr. Gross. Did it not occur to you to question a situation such as 
this where there are 4 or 5 rivers and the same trend appears, as the 
Delegate from Alaska has cited, that you ought to question closing one 
river and leaving 4 or 5 others open ? 
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Mr. Day. Yes, we did question it. We went into it very thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. Gross. Then what caused you to come to this conclusion ? 

Mr. Day. Because we felt it was the best way of restoring the fishery, 
by preventing the taking of fish that would normally go in to spawn. 

Mr. Gross. Did it not occur to you, if this was a good thing that 
you close 1 river and leave the other 4 rivers open, under the same 
set of circumstances—did it not occur to you that if this was a good 
thing, you ought to spread the good thing to more pe ople? 

Mr. Day. The streams are not comparab le. 

Mr. Thompson, do you have the figures on some of the escapements 
to some of these other rivers ? 

This is Seton Thompson. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you come forward, Mr. Thompson, and 
identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Day. Mr. Thompson is in charge of our branch of Alaska fish- 
eries and has details on this that I do not have. 

Mr. Tuomrson. My name is Seton Thompson. I am chief of the 
branch of Alaska fisheries, as Mr. Day has said. 

The situation with regard to Bristol Bay is not the same in all of 
the river systems. The Kvichak-Naknek. which Delegate Bartlett 
mentioned, in 1948, which is the predecessor year for the run that is 
going to occur in 1953, showed a pack of 829,000 cases, but in contrast 
with the Nushagak, it showed a sood escapement to the spawning 
grounds. The Kvichak, which is a very large river system with 
many tributaries, large lakes, is responsilble for the production of at 
least two-thirds of the total salmon in the Bristol Bay area. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, this is all new to me. I want to 
know how you can measure the escapement and measure it scientifically 
enough so that we can depend upon that being the basis for the return 
5 years later 

Mr. THomrson. Your question is certainly a good one, sir. In 2 of 
the river systems in Bristol Bay, and now 3, we have weirs or racks 
across the streams through which we count all of the fish going up- 
stream to spawn. That is not true in the Kvichak. The Kvichak is 
a very large river. It has been weired in the past, and it has been 
possible to count as many as 5 million fish going through to the 
spawning grounds. 

With 2 years as reference points during the time we had a weir, we 
have been able by comparison to evaluate the escapement by direct 
observation. 

Now our men go over the spawning grounds of these areas stream by 
stream, lake by lake, and actually attempt to make and evaluate the 
escapement, make an estimate of the escapement as to the extent the 

spawning grounds are seeded, the relative comparison with the years 
when we had actual counts. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I am right when I understand that the term “escape- 
ment” is the young fish going back to sea; is that right ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir. Escapement, as we use the term, refers to 
the number of adults that escape the commercial fishery and proceed 
to the spawning grounds. 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is what I want to know. But you have no 
means to tell just how many of the young may be going hack? 
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Mr. THompson. No, we do not. We are working on that problem. 
Our biologists are working at this right at the present time in an effort 
to determine the survival factor. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Of course, under the system you now use, where you 
have these esc apement traps in 1 or 2 or 3 of the rivers to make a com- 
parison with the escapement of those, but you have nothing by which 
vou can figure the escapement where you do not have any weirs. 

Mr. THompson. Except by actually physically walking over the 
spawning grounds, flying over, taking aerial photogrs iphs, and by 
every method we have, attempting to determine the extent of spawning. 

Mr. Asprnaun. Thank you. 

Mr. Day. I might say, it is not too difficult to see fish in these clear 
lakes from the air. In flying over you can actually observe the schools 
of fish. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It is getting along to 12:30, and I promised one 
witness he could make a brief statement here. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Thompson, I do not quite understand upon whai 
figures you are basing your estimate of the number of salmon that 
would get up the Nushagak River this year. It would have to be based 
upon some figure compiled 5 years ago, would it not ¢ 

Mr. THompson. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. As far as that river goes, you are now in the cycle of 
+ stwar controls you were able to put bac +k in—— 

THompson. 1948. 

Me Yorry. And the 1952 pack was greater than the 1951 pack; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. THomrson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. In other words, then, you may be in a rising r trend whe re 
the pack is increasing based upon your postwar strict closure as against 
the wartime pe ‘riod which was probably responsible for the decline 
that occurred in the pace several years ago. 

Mr. THompson. I think that is a correct observation, Congressman. 

I will say this: That with the pack that was taken out of the 
Nushagak last year, we had a very poor escapement in the two princi- 
pal tributaries of the Nushagak—the Nushagak with its system, and 
Wood River, which is a main spawning area there also. The pack 
again seems to have been made at the expense of the escapement, and 
the outlook for 1957 is again for a small run. 

Mr. Yorry. You would not know until after the 1953 season was 
finished whether you were going to have an increase comparable from 
1951 to 1952 and from 1952 to 1953, woul d you? 

Mr. TuHompson. No; we would not know exactly, certainly. 

Mr. Yorry. Inasmuch as the pack was doubled and more, if that 
figure is correct, in 1951, why do you not give it another year and see 
whether or not you are coming back instead of declining / 

Mr. Tuompson. I think it is very likely true that the run that will 
occur in 1953 will be considerably better than it was in 1951. The 
pack of 51,000 cases was made with the result of very poor escapement. 

Mr. Yorry. I said double. It was 51,000. Do you think you will 
have a better run this year / 

Mr. THomrson. I think it will be better than it was in 1951; yes, 


I do. 
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Mr. Yorry. Do you think better than 1952 4 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think it might be equal to 1952, possibly a little 
bit better. But the run in 1952 still left so little for escapement after 
the pack was taken. that we can look for nothing but a further de 
pleted run 5 vears from now, in 1957. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Yorry. Yes 

Mr. BARTLET r. Mr. Thompson, did the Fish and Wildlife Service 
make an estimate as to what the pack would be last summer? 

Mr. Tromerson. I have heard the figure 1,400,000 used here, but ] 
do not know where that figure comes from. It is not an estimate 
that I am familiar with. I think perhaps it is an estimate that the 
salmon indust ry itself made, because 1952 was ¢ xpected te be one of 
the large years of the cycle. 

Mr. Barrierr. You do see in the Alaska papers from time to time 
estimates made by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the take ina par 
ticular district. 

Mr. Trompson. There is certainly a great deal we do not know. I 
concede that. The pack of 1,400,000 cases certainly does not ring a 
bell with me. I do not know where that figure comes from. 

Of course, we retained last year a 50 percent closure on the fishery, 
an 84-hour weekly closure, which is not in agreement with the idea 
that the area might be able to produce above-normal production or 
above-normal pack. 

Mr. Barrierr. One further point. I have been studying the figures 
as to the Bristol Bay pack of red salmon in the years since 1940, and 
I simply cannot see that they bear out Mr. Day’s contention that 
there were relaxations during the war period and the pack went down 
later. I do not think they reflect any such thing. I think examina- 
tion of the figures would demonstrate that. 

With the chairman’s permission, I would like to insert those year-by- 
year pack records. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Did we not have them put ina little bit ago ? 

‘Mr. Barrierr. Yes; I guess they are in. 

Mr. Yor ye F For wh: at per iod did the whole Bristol Bay area close 
during the season, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. The open season in all of Bristol Bay—it is easier 
to speak of the open season than the closed. 

Mr. Yorry. I mean when restricted during the fishing season. How 
many days a week do you close the whole bay? Q 

Mr. Trompson. The whole bay is closed 314 days each week. Half 
of each week is closed to fishing. 

Mr. Yorry. And just simply let all of the fish get into the rivers? 

Mr. Tnompson. That is right. 

Mr. Day. In the same periods. 

Mr. Yorry. What is that ? 

Mr. Day. Inthe same period it is closed for the entire area 

Mr. Yorry. And close up the rivers too at the same time ? 

Mr. Day. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomreson. There is no fishing in the rivers proper. 

Mr. Yorry. Now do you know whether this depletion in the Nusha- 
gak is due mainly to fishing in the river or out in the bay, as Mr. Phil- 
lion, I think, was trying to get at? I thought that was an interesting 
point, since the fish aren’t labeled, “Nushagak” and other rivers ? 
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Mr. Trrompson. No; they are not labeled, and they are the same 
species. They are caught, in the case of Nushagak, in a large bay. 
I suspect it is almost 50 miles long, and that is the area of fishing. 
Those fish are definitely going into the Nushagak because there are no 
other places for them to go except two small tributary streams that 
cannot carry much of the salmon population. 

Mr. Yorry. How far away from the mouth of the Nushagak are 
they identified as heading for that stream ? 

Mr. THomrson. Within Nushiagak Bay proper, between the head- 
lands of Nushagak Bay they certainly are moving toward streams in 
Nushagak Bay. 

Mr. Yorry. Is that the first time you can identify them when they 
get to Nushagak Bay ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir; I am sure it is the first time they can be 
identified with any certainty. 

Mr. Yorry. How far out does this Nushagak restriction go? 

Mr. THomrson. The Nushagak restriction is to this bay itself, Cape 
Constantine to Etolin Point. In other words, this area within a line 
extending from those two points is to be closed under the present 
restriction. 

Mr. Yorry. There will be nothing to stop fishermen from standing 
right outside that line and intercepting the fish going for the Nush- 
agak ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that is correct, but I do not think there will 
be much fishing out there. There is not at the present time. The 
fish are more scattered in those open waters and the opportunity to 

catch them is less than it is in the more confined waters in the channels 
of Nushagak Bay itself. 

Mr. Yorty. Would it not be possible, in view of the fact that the 
Delegate from Alaska brought out that fish biology is not exactly an 
accurate science, and it is a hardship on these people, would it not 
be better to experiment at least 1 more year with, perhaps, some kind 
of closure, but not a complete one, so as not to wreck the economy on 
that river? 

Mr. THompson. To answer your question I would say, sir, we have 
been expe ‘rimenting for the last 5 years attempting to do just that 
thing. Each year in the last 5 years the season has been closed before 
the normal c ‘losing dates simply because the runs were below what we 
thought they should be. We have extended the w eekly closed periods 
during that time for the same reason. We have been using criteria 
or measurements of abundance to guide us in that action. We have 
used average boat catches which indicate the relative abundance of 
fish in the run, and change in abundance as the season progresses. 

Mr. Yorry. Would the 1951 year be about the last of the years that 
would have been affected by the war relaxation ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Since that seems to be the fact, and 1952 represents such 
an increase, and perhaps being the first year that reflected the meas- 
ures you took back after the war, it just seems to me you are taking 
awfully drastic action here without being sure that you might not 
have a better pack this year. Underst: und, I am not criticizing you. 
You are trying to do a job. 

Mr. Tuomrson. We are trying to use the best information we have. 

Mr. Yorry. I know that. We all appreciate that. 
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Mr. Tompson. I concede sometimes salmon do not do just exac we 
what you think they are going to. You would have to think like 
salmon, I guess, to find odt just what the »y are going to do. 

Mr. Yorry. I would think if there were any doubt it would be re- 
solved in favor of the people who have to make a living on this river 

Do you consult with any of the interests around the bay, canneries 
and others, in making decisions like this? 

Mr. THomrson. As Delegate Bartlett said, we hold hearings 
throughout Alaska and present at the time our forecast of abundance 
for next year, the changes in regulations that we think are going to 
be necessary and invite their comments. Oftentimes they are not 
accepted. That is true. And in this case they certainly protested this 
closure. But I will say that if the regulations are examined carefully 
and compared with the testimony presented at those hearings, many, 
many recommendations of the people in Alaska have been built into 
the regulations themselves. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you consult with the canning interests in Bristol 
Bay about closing this Nushagak ? 

Mr. Trompson. The salmon cannery representatives were present 
at those hearings, and I understand they were present also in Seattle 
where further hearings were held, as well as representatives of the 
unions. They have been present, I think, throughout most of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Yorry. Did they recommend this closing of the Nushagak, 
any of the canneries recommend it / 

Mr. Tuompson. They did not come out and recommend it, they 
said the y would not object to it because they felt the runs were going 
to be so small as to require and make desirable the protection we 
were suggesting. 

Mr. Yorry. Were you influenced in any degree at all by the fact 
that they agreed with this closing on Nushagak ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir. We proposed the closure. They acceeded 
to it. 

Mr. Yorry. You made that deicison before you had any consulta- 
tion with any of them / 

Mr. THomrson. That was our best judgment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you think they were influenc ‘ed at all in their lack 
of objection to it by the fact that they have contracts with this union 
dominated by Harry Bridges, whereas the Nushagak seems to be 
manned by men from the Bering Seafarers’ Union ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Yorty, I do not think I can answer that ques- 
tion. Ido not know just what their thinking was. 

Mr. Yorry. In taking their advice, or in weighing their opinion, 
do you not think from what you have heard here today it would be 
well to consider some of their interests besides conservation that 
appear to be involved in this? 

Mr. Tuompson. In the formulation of regulations, our sole actions 
are based on the needs of conservation and the White Fisheries Law 
that has been referred to here. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I wonder if we should come back this afternoon and 
finish this up. 

Mr. Yorry. I do not want to detain the members. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Thompson one question ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Had you finished with yours, Mr. Yorty ? 
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Mr. Yorry. Well—— 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I just wondered if the committee wanted to come 
back this afternoon. 

Mr. Yorry. I think I am going too long here. I am not finished. 

Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman, we have a session with these gentlemen 
and the Secretary this afternoon. . 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You cannot come back this afternoon / 

Mr. Day. It is a commitment that was made sometime ago. 

Mr. Bartierr. They could come back later if the committee is 
agreeable. 

Mr. Day. After 3:30 or 4, something like that. 

Mr. Reean. If they are to come back, in the meantime I think they 
ought to give some thought to a possible compromise in this thing. 
We have before us 2,000 people prob: ibly going to be adversely affected, 
their source of income is going to be cut off entirely other than those 
that can get jobs in the canning factories or with the Government in 
the P ribilof Islands, or something of that sort. In the main they are 
just cut off from their regular source of income. . 

Would it be possible for you to make a compromise, say, that so 
many thousand cases or so many days, cutting down 50 percent of 
what was fished last year, or something of that sort, to give them 
something instead of cutting them off entirely, to give them some 
little opportunity to make some little money during the year? 

I think if we are going to have further hearing later on this after 
noon, it would be worthy of your consideration. 

Mr. Day. I should say that is entirely possible. The regulations 
have been signed, but it was with the understanding we would have 
this hearing and adjustments could be made if determined thus to 
do so. 

Mr. Reean. I would think the regulations are not so sacrosanct 
that you might not be able to make a compromise arrangement: to 
give them a little something to look forward to and at the same time 
pretty well go ahead with your program, because if they do not keep 
on getting these fish spawned, there is a time not too far distant when 
they will have no fish at all. They all recognize that. At the same 
time, I think we will recognize they have got to make a living, and 
vou could work something out in between so they have something to 
do. I think that would be a happy solution. While your regulation 
may have been signed, I think an amendment in this interest might not 
be too hard on the Department. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Does the committee want to come back at 4 and 
finish this? 

Are you through with your statement, Mr. Day? 

Mr. Day. I am through with one comment. I would like to say 
in defense of the biologists, we have only 10 biologists for 2,000 
streams in all of Alaska. 

Mr. D’Ewart. You can revise and extend your remarks. 

Mr. Barrierr. I might say, if any members could come back at 4 
I think it would be wonderful because in the meantime this meeting 
with Secretary McKay will have been had and Mr. Day will have 
had an opportunity to talk with the people from Bristol Bay, and 
maybe more information would be available. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. It seems the committee will be coming back at 4. 
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Can you be back at 4 o’clock, Mr. Johanson ¢ 
Mr. Jonanson. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. D’Ewarr. The committee will then recess until 4 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12: 40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 4 p. m 
that same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 4 p. m., Hon. Wesley D’Ewart 
presiding. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Pos- 
sessions will please come to order for further consideration of a 
general discussion on Alaska fishing. 

Mr. Day, you will come forward please. We will proceed where 


we left off. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT M. DAY, DIRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY SETON THOMPSON, CHIEF, BRANCH 
OF ALASKA FISHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE—Resumed 


Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. Seton 
Thompson, who has more detail on these various questions locally than 
I have, has not yet arrived, but I expect him to come in most any 
minute. 

I have very little to add to what I presented this morning other 
than attempting to answer questions. 

I would like to speak for a moment to the implication that was 
given that we in the Fish and Wildlife Service are dominated by the 
packers, the industry. 

I want to deny that most vigorously and assure you that we probably 
receive aS many or more compl: ints from the packers as we do from 
the fishermen and the unions. 

Trying to administer an industry as complex, as important, as 
complicated as this, where, as I stated this morning, there are some 
2,000 individual streams, and fishing seasons that run from June until 
September and October, with 5 different species of fish that have life 
cycles from 2 to 4 and 5 and 6 years, and many of those fish are in the 
same general bays and waters; the red salmon come through the bay, 
into the streams, to spawn, and its young stays there a year before it 
comes out, and down to the salt water again; and the pink salmon that 
run into the coastal streams, a 2-year-cycle fish. They go into the 
coastal streams and spawn, and the young come out within months 
after the eggs are hatched. It all makes a very complicated and 
difficult prob lem. 

We have been badly handicapped, beginning with the war, with the 
loss of trained personnel, the loss of vessels and other equipment. 
Since the war we have made a very fine recovery. At the present time 
we have a fleet of 35 airplanes, most of them war surplus, and we have 
a very fine shop and airplane facility at Anchorage. We have a well- 
trained staff of people at the present time. We still have only 10 
biologists that were mentioned this morning to give us basic informa- 
tion. We have increased our enforcement staff materially. Our 
stream guards are back to about 125, where we had 120 before the war, 
and this year we propose to put on an additional 55. 
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So physically, the situation is in much better shape to carry forward. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Thompson, would you come forward, please, and 
sit with Mr. Day? 

Mr. Day. Mr. Thompson can answer detailed questions where I 
cannot. 

One other point that I would like to clarify that came up in the 
discussion this morning in talking to the representatives from Alaska. 
We have been talking about 2,000 pe ople in the Nushagak area. Actu- 
ally that means about 600 fishermen, the bulk of whom fish on the 
Nushagak. Some of them fish in other streams in Bristol Bay. The 
2,000 that have been mentioned are the families, the total population 
of the folks who live in the Dillingham and adjacent area. 

I wanted to clear those points up, and outside of that we are free to 
try and answer any questions that may be asked. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Yorty, would you like to proceed ¢ 

Mr. Yorry. I was just about through. 

I do not know, Mr. Day, whether you got the implication that I was 
accusing you of being dominated by ‘the canneries or not, but I did not 
intend to make any such implication. If the shoe fits, you are entitled 
to wear it. I was trying to find out how much influence they did have 
with you, and in the questions I asked that is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Day. I was not referring to you, Congressman. One of the 
previous witnesses made that implication, and I wanted to clear it for 
the record. 

Mr. Yorry. I am glad of that because sometimes questions can be 
misunderstood when we are trying to get information. 

What I wanted to ask you, Mr. Thompson, was whether or not in the 
hearings that you conducted relative to the closing of this river you 
gave any weight to the opinion of the canners. 

Mr. THompson. It was our opinion that the runs to the Nushagak 
had declined to such an extent that the area should be closed, and the 
proposition to do that was made at all of the hearings, both in Alaska 
and in Seattle, Wash., where the final hearing was held. 

The people in the Territory at both Dillingham and Naknek, where 
the hearings were held in Bristol Bay, objected to such a closure, 
They did not offer an alternative to it. 

In Seattle, if I may, I will read exactly what the packers said at the 
hearing, or their representt itive, who was Mr. A. W. Brindle, operator 
of the Red Salmon Canning Co., and this is what he said: 

We have prepared a statement, Mr. Chairman, of the operators’ thoughts on 
the proposals as advanced both before today, both the proposals that were 
advanced today and those that were advanced in Alaska. Of course, the state 
ment was based on your proposals made in Alaska, and our statement is based 
on that situation. These are the recommendations of the Bristol Bay operators 
concerning the 1953 fishing regulations. 

We will take up first the Fish and Wildlife specific recommendations for regu- 
lations in Bristol Bay for 1953. 

1. Closure of the Nushagak from 6 a. m., June 25, to 6 a. m., July 25. The 
operators, after a great amount of study, reluctantly agree with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s proposal for closing the Nushagak River for 1953. Based on 
the data available to the operators from our own sources, we feel there is nothing 
to do but agree to this closure, with a view to reestablishing the good runs that 
have prevailed in previous years on the Nushagak. It is evident that the runs 
are at such a low ebb that the entire run for next year would not be more than 
needed for an adequate seeding of the area. 
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The 1952 and 1953 seasons should have been two of the good years of the cycle, 
but that was not true in 1952, and the prediction for 1953 is for a smaller 
run than 1952. In view of this condition, the packers concur with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in their recommendation for closure of 1 year only, and 
feel that decisions on following years as to closures should be dealt with on 
their own merits. Observation shows that there are signs for recovery of the 
runs with an increase in downstream migration. 

Mr. Yorry. Did anybody else at the hearings agree with you on 
this closure, any other of the people there ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not believe anyone else spoke to that except 
the residents of Bristol Bay at the Bristol Bay hearings. But I would 
like to say, at that point, that the Alaska Salmon Industry has had a 
contract with the University of Washington, where there is a fishery 
research institute headed by Dr. Will F. Thompson, no relation of 
mine, who is an eminent fishery scientist. And they have done a 
creat deal of research in Bristol B: ay and particularly on the Nushagak 
River, much more so than the Fish and Wildlife Service, I am sorry 
to say, has done. 

I am sure that the recommendations of the canners group at the 
Seattle hearing were based very largely on the findings that Dr. 
Thompson and his group produced for them. 

Mr. Yorry. But still, | was wondering did anybody else agree with 
your findings before these hearings. Did anybody else come im a 
comparable group like the canners and say, “We think the Nushagak 
should be closed ¢” 

Mr. Tompson. No; I think no other group did, although, as I 
say, the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, which is representative of a 
group of fishermen there, was present and did not protest it. Ordi- 
narily that is a pretty good sign. 

Mr. Yorry. But you understood that they had not organized the 
people who would receive the worst effect of this. You knew that, 
did you not? 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not know what the representation of the two 
unions might be. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Yorry. When you do know that the union has none of the 
people organized on the Nushagak, you can understand why they 
were not so interested ? 

Mr. Tuompson. That certainly is evidence, if that is the fact; yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Now I think you, as a public official, can understand 
then why some of these people were disturbed when the canners 
seemed to be the only ones that agreed with you. And it does look : 
little like—I know you did not intend it that way at all—it does look 
a little like you made a decision and held a hearing and did as you in- 
tend anyway. If everybody else protested, the protests would be 
unavailing. 

Mr. Tuompson. I will say this, our opinion of the condition of the 
runs is based on the facts at our disposal, that is, statistics of the run, 
the known age maturity, the spawning escapements in preceding cycle 
years. With that information before us, we have attempted to ‘evalu- 
ate the condition of the river and to predict the run in the next year 
and forecast for the consideration of those who may be present the 
regulation that should apply. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you base the closing on the findings of the Uni- 


versity of W ashington or on your own findings? 
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Mr. THomrson. On our own findings. We had no knowledge of 
their opinion until after the Seattle hearing. 

Mr. Yorry. Now Mr. Day said you only had about 10 biologists 
for all this area that you cover. Are you certain they took a big 
enough sample to be right about this? 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, we cannot always be certain that anything is 
right in the fish business. There are many variables in the fisheries. 
There is no question about that. 

We do know this in connection with the salmon runs: That from a 
poor escapement we are almost certain to have a poor run; from a 
good escapement, we usually have a good run; it is possible, but it not 
often happens, that there would be a poor run. 

Mr. Yorry. What would be the objection to letting them fish 1 more 
year to see if you are in a cycle where the number is increasing, pro- 
viding you kept the 84-hour closure on? 

Mr. Tompson. It delays the period before recovery. That is the 
only thing. I do not think that failing to close it entirely this year is 
going to destroy the Nushagak run completely. I do not believe that. 

Mr. Yorry. But it is still your profession: il opinion that it is dan 
gerous to allow fishing to go on there; is that right? 

Mr. THompson. I think it will result in a poor run in the succeed- 
ing cycles; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yorry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Does anyone else have any questions / 

Mr. Day. I should like to make this further point: That we have 
not gone along on this period under discussion, the last 5 years prior 
to this year, and maintained the same kind of open seasons on the 
Nushagak as we have elsewhere. There have been consistent on-the- 
spot closures duri ing the 5 seasons. We have delegated authority to 
our people in the field so they can make immediate closures when it 
does not look like there is proper escapement of adults. There have 
been years when, during the normal season of June 25 to July 25, only 
9 days of fishing were permitted. For the past several years, we have 
on the Nushagak consiste ntly reduced fishing days during the season. 
So this has been coming on gradually; it is not an abrupt change from 
the treatment of this river the same as we have other rivers, but it has 
been a gradual thing where we have during the season in the past 
several years made additional closures. 

Mr. Yorry. You say they only fished 9 days 1 year ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Day. That is the case. We have consistently closed down over 
past years, when we were watching this fishery the past 5 years, and 
have closed on the spot and pre vented fishing in order that we might 
get more fish into the streams. 

Mr. Yorry. How do you use those years as any indication then of 
the depletion of the stream, if you let them fish so few d: iys and then 
use that figure to show they could not catch any ? 

Mr. THomrson. If I may say so, you have to consider together both 
the catch and the escapement. 

Mr. Yorry. Sure, I can understand that. But if you give us a 
chart showing so many fish caught through the various years and you 
do not tell us how many days on the chart they were allowed to fish 
in those years, the c hart is not worth much as an index of the number 
of fish there, is it / 
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Mr. Day. No; that is correct. All we can show on the chart is the 
pack of fish, the number of fish put in the can. There is no way of 
showing you the number of fish that escape up the river. We have 
rec ords by biologists of the escapement, that it was “fair” or “good” 
or “poor.” And those pack records are to an extent influenced by the 
fact that due to a lack of sufficient spawners going up the stream we 
placed additional closures over what was on some of the other rivers. 

Mr. Yorry. What is the minimum pack that is commercially profit- 
able to pack for the people on that stream? Do you know? That ms ay 
be out of your line. 

Mr. Day. I donot think we could answer that. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Westland has figures on that. 

Mr. Westianp. Mr. Chairman, this might be a good time to inter- 
pose here. 

The salmon industry is of great interest to the people in the North- 
west and in order to try to get a little further information on this 
subject I called Seattle and I talked to three different people. 

I have talked to William Calvert, who is the head of the Inter- 
coastal Packing Co; Ed Willkie, who is the brother of the late Wendell 
Willkie, who is the head of the Pacific-American Fisheries Co. that 
has a packing ple - at Dillingham on this Nushagak River. I have 
also talked to W. C. Arnold, who is the head of the Alaska Packers 
Association. 

All three of these people are in favor of the closure of the Nushagak 
River. 

Mr. Willkie, in particular, tells me that even if the Nushagak River 
is opened, he will not operate their plant at Dillingham; that last year 
it cost them $40 a case to pack those salmon, and they sold them for 
$28 a case. He also verified what Mr. Seton Thompson here has said 
about Dr. Thompson of the University of Washington, who is gener- 
ally pretty well recognized as a fisheries expert. I gather that it is 
his opinion that the Nushagak River should be closed. 

Also, all three of these men have said—and they are willing to be 
quoted—that the AFU, the Alaska Fishermen’s Union—is not ; domi- 
nated by the Bridges group. 

They also realize that these people on the Nushagak River have a 
proble m in earning a live lhood. Mr. Willkie Says this: He will hire 
and give employment to anybody that is capable of handling a job or 
is willing to work. He tells me there is another river somewhere be- 
tween 15 and 30 miles away and that they are quite willing to hire 
these people at that location and take care of them. He says there 
simply is not sufficient fish on the Nushagak River to operate. 

He also says that they will give preference in employment to local 
people; that it is a very simple fact it is cheaper for them to hire them, 
that they do not therefore have to transport people up, in his particu- 
lar case from Bellingham, and that they will give preference to local 
people for employment. 

I personally know two of these men, Mr. Calvert and Mr. Willkie. 
[ have a very high respect for their judgment. 

I have been told that Mr. Arnold is generally regarded as a top man 
in this business. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. If you will yield, Mr. Arnold has appeared before 
this subcommittee of this committee that had the matter of tenure in 
Alaska before us. 

Mr. Westianp. Is that the one referred to as Judge Arnold ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is correct. Several members of this committee 
know him. 

Mr. WestiAnp. These seem to me to be some pretty basic facts, and 
I am inclined to take their judgment. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you very much, Mr. Westland. I think that 
is a real contribution to this hearing. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I am ‘intrigued by the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Washington selected the Nush: wwak River to conduct this 
experiment of all the streams in Alaska. I wonder if you could tell 
me why ¢ 

Mr. Thompson. Well, they are conducting experiments for the 
Alaska salmon industry throughout Alaska. This happens to be one 
of the places they have wor ked longer than any of the others. Why 
they started there, I am not just sure, but they are working also in 
Prince William Sound, at Kodiak, at Chignik, and throughout south- 
eastern Alaska. In other words, they are practically covering the 
entire Alaska salmon fisheries for the Alaska salmon industry. It is 
not a selected area 

Mr. Gross. I gained the impression it was a selected area from your 
testimony, but Iam glad to have your explanation of it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Just 1 or 2. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Day, how many biologists do you have stationed 
there during the summer months i in the entire Bristol district ? 

Mr. Day. Three. 

Mr. Barrierr. They are there all during the season ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir; before and after, for a period of about 5 or 
6 months. 

Mr. Bartrierr. How long have you had that number there? 

Mr. THompeson. That has been very nearly a continuous thing since 
about 1938, 1939, and the staff has been considerably larger than that 
at other times. 

Mr. Barrierr. Did I hear you correctly? Did you quote Mr. Brin- 
dle as having said that he sees signs for an increase in the Nushagak 
run, and, therefore, that he would only recommend a 1-year closure ? 

Mr. THompson. He was speaking for the packers who operate in 
Bristol Bay, and that was his statement ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Then it would probably follow that reflected the 
view of the research people too; is that right? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I am not prepared to say. He did not go into that. 

Mr. Bartierr. But I can scarcely see how closure for 1 year would 
do the job that others have said might be necessary. 

Do you know, Mr. Day, if there is any packer who has a plant on 
the Nushagak and nowhere else on Bristol Bay ? 

Mr. Day. I do not have that knowledge. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not think there is any operator on Nushagak, 
any cannery operator on Nushagak who does not have plants else- 
where also. 
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Mr. Bartierr. There is no operator then, who by reason of this 
decision would have to suspend his operations entirely ‘ 

Mr. Tuomrson. Only the operation of those canneries on the Nu- 
shagak itself. 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. He would pack elsewhere in the bay. So his 
hurt would only be fractional as conrpared to the hurt of the resi- 
dents, which would be complete in respect to employment on the river ‘ 

Mr. THompson. Is that a question ‘ 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, it is a question. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is true, certainly, with the exception Con- 
gressman Westland pointed out that there would be opportunity for 
employment for some in other districts. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any idea how many people Mr. Willkie’s 
company might be able to employ if he made the offer, as he appar- 
ently has through Mr. Westland / 

Mr. THomrson. He has two other plants in the Bristol Bay dis 
trict, one of which is a floating plant. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would the floater use bay residents ¢ 

Mr. THompson. I would presume not, except perhaps fishermen. 

Mr. Barrterr. And their key people would be brought in in any 
event; is that right? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Ordinarily that is true, Mr. Bartlett, they bring 
in their machinists and other skilled cannery workers. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Could you give us an estimate of how many people 
he might possibly, conceivably, at a guess, be able to employ 

Mr. THompson. I would not like to hazard a guess on that. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you know how many people he employs now ‘ 
I appreciate you may not be able to give us an estimate. I am curious 
to know how much slack may be taken up by reason of his offer. 

Mr. Tompson. I am afraid I cannot answer your question. 1 
think we could supply that information, however, for the record. 

Mr. Barriert. Are there any packers on any other streams who 
pack only on one stream ‘ 

Mr. THompson. Yes, there are. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you know what companies fall in that category / 

Mr. Tompson, I can name the Egegik Packing Co., which only 
pack on the Egegik River; the Wingard Packing Co., which only 
packs on the Ugashik River. As I think of them now, I believe those 
are the only two. 

Mr. Barrierr. If either of those were closed then, the production 
of those respective plants would fall off by 100 percent, but that 
would not be true of any of those packers on Nushagak. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. THompson. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gross. Just one more question. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Is the Federal Government paying any of the expenses 
of this Washington University survey ¢ 

Mr. THomrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What are they doing spending Washington taxpayers’ 
money running surveys on salmon up in Alaska 
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Mr. Tuompson. This is financed, I understand it, sir, by the 
Alaska salmon industry, an association aa salmon packers. 

Mr. Gross. We are beginning to get somewhere, then. And that 
is being financed by the big pac ‘kers of salmon: is that it ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. State facilities being used for that purpose. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Is that all? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, that answers my question. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Any other questions ¢ : 

Thank you very much, Mr. fay and Mr. Thompson. We appreciate 
your being here and your help. 

We have promised to hear Mr. Johanson next. 

Mr. Johanson, have you a statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Jonanson. I have. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Give your name and address and connection. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE JOHANSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION 


Mr. Jomanson. My name is George Johanson, secretary-treasurer 
of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I came east on the 
matter of general conservation. The Alaska Fishermen’s Union are 
definitely concerned with the fisheries in Alaska today. We feel that 
certain things should be done, not only in one district, but in all dis- 
tricts. So, therefore, on that basis, we made a recommendation to 
Members of Congress for more appropriation to see to it that the 
salmon runs could be built up in the future to a point where all could 
make a living out of these fisheries. 

The point was raised: why the Alaska Fishermen’s Union never 
protested against the closing of the Nushagak River. 

As the head of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, I could not protest. 
I had two reasons for not protesting against the closing of the 
Nushagak River. 

My first reason was that I did not know of the findings of either 
the University of Washington or the Fish and Wildlife, what they 
had found in the matter of esc apement. In other words, I person: ally 
had no technical knowledge about what the run would be. I there- 
fore felt that I should not stick my neck out and recommend some- 
thing one way or another. 

Furthermore, in this area which we are discussing, as near as I can 
see the figures, we have only approximately 16 percent of the working 
force in that area and approximately 83 or 84 percent—I say this is 
rough figures—is residents, and therefore this particular question 
was not of such vital import: ince to us as it is to those residents liv Ing 
in that area. You can readily understand that point. 

[ was surprised when I started to listen to the testimony given by 
the members of the Alaska delegation. I was surprised at the skillful 
blending of truth and untruth. I was surprised at their allegations 
in trying to say that the Alaska Fishermen’s Union is a Commie 
dominated union. 

I thought, and I have always taken it that way, that you should 
take one subject at a time. I thought this: That if these people 
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came before Congress with certain ideas in regard to the reopening 
of that river, certainly we, the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, would be 
willing to recognize their problem and help them along. However, 
by their tactics and their testimony, they render it virtu: lly impossible 
for me to give them any effective help. 

[ have tried in a limited way to deal with the point in the Nushagak 
area in the overall brief which I filed with the fishery committee on 
conservation. I say here in one place: 

While the points we have listed are of a necessity very brief, we feel that it will 
give the committee a clearer understanding ef the problem before us. We would 
further stress that in studying the issue of a larger appropriation for con- 
servation in Alaska, political consideration, and other differences should be 
forgotten and we should all unite in a common effort to do whatever we can 
in building our salmon fisheries up to a point whereby it would not be necessary 
to close or completely curtail operations in any one district. While such 
closure may not be too severe on all fishermen, it certainly imposes a real 
hardship on local people who are not able to seek employment elsewhere. It 
is of utmost importance that no district should be allowed to deteriorate to 
a point whereby a complete cessation becomes necessary, and if proper steps 
are taken this can be avoided. We cannot help but feel that our natural 
resources of fisheries in Alaska have been treated as a stepchild in the past 
and Congress must make enough money available to remedy this in the future. 

I think, and I think that all of those who know me know that I take 
an active interest in everything that pertains to Alaska. I represent 
the membership of 5,700 fishermen and allied workers. They are 
people working all over in all the districts in Alaska. It is not only 
fishermen going to Bristol Bay, they are going into every district. 

I also feel that the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, if there were a 
possibility of getting together not with the so-called leadership in 
Bristol Bay, because I cannot see any hope of reconciling our differ- 
ences with them—but if there was a possibility of getting together 
with the ordinary people that live and work and make their living 
in that area, certainly the Alaska Fishermen’s Union would be more 
than glad to work with them and help their problems. 

Since I came into office 2 years ago, I have never been given that 
opportunity to work together with those Alaska residents. Prior to 
the time I came into office there was a neglect on the part of the 
Alaska Fishermen’s Union in recognizing a good many of these local 
and domestic problems that Alaska residents have. However, just 
at the time I came in the split between the Alaska Fishermen’s Union 
and the residents was effectuated, and I was unable to put those of 
my ideas into operation, I know would have alleviated and helped 
the situation. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Are you a member of Bridges’ union, or a representative 
of it? I do not quite understand. 

Mr. Jonanson. I am not a member of Bridges’ union. I do not 
represent Bridges in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. Gross. What union do you represent ? 

Mr. Jonanson. I am representing the Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 

Mr. Gross. Who is that affiliated with ? 

Mr. Jonanson. With nobody. It is an independent organization. 

And at this point, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to draw a division between those two unions that are resi- 
dents of Alaska they are talking about in this brief. 
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Mr. Gross. That is what I am trying to get at. How were you ag 
grieved by the testimony this morning ¢ 

Mr. Jonanson. I did not agree with that testimony. 

Mr. Gross. I say, how were you aggrieved, how were you injured 
by that testimony / 

Mr. Jouanson. I will come to that part in Just one moment. 

There is a cannery workers’ local—I am not certain of the number 
at the present time. I think it is local 7, they eall it—which belongs 
to ILWU. Those are cannery workers, and they are not in any way, 
shape, or form to be identified with the Alaska Fishermen's Union; 
the V be long to the ILWU, and we are an independent organization. 

The reason, Mr. Chairman and committee members, that I was hurt 
by the testimony this morning was because I was called a Communist 
in no uncertain terms, and IT also, and likewise in no uncertain terms, 
deny that charge. I think if you will study the writings which I have 
written in the past you will find that on all occasions have I e xpressed 
an intense dislike toward communism. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yorry. I did not hear any of our witnesses say you were a Com 
munist. The way I understood the testimony was that they held 
unity meeting in which a vote was taken as to whether or not your 
union would affiliate with the ILWU, and you voted in favor of 
Is that correct or not correct ? 

Mr. Jouanson. Mr. Chairman, the testimony was that our union 
was Commie-dominated, and I am the leader of the organization, and 
I naturally took it is a personal affront. 

Mr. Yorry. I understood it was dominated by Bridges’ union. At 
this unity meeting, did you or did you not vote to affilate with the 
ILWU? 

Mr. Jomanson. I will answer that question this way: I did vote to 
affiliate with ILWU. The reason for that—and I think a good many 
things were left unsaid here this morning, and I would appreciate if 
I could just mention a little bit of it—the reason for that was that 
previous in 1949—this meeting took place in 1950—in 1949 the Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union, by a majority vote, and all other fishermen’s 
unions on the coast had voted to affiliate with the ILWU. This vote 
had never been changed in the meantime. They had taken that refer- 
endum vote. This vote had never been ch: inged. 

When this unity conference took place, and while there was serious 
difference of opinion, it has always been my position that when the 
majority takes a vote it is our duty to go along with the majority. 
That is our American system of doing things. 

However, what was left unsaid this morning was this: That after 
I came into the Alaska Fishermen’s Union as an official of that union, 
I called for another referendum vote on the ILWU issue. and, believe 
you me, I could have swung that vote for the ILWU if I had wanted 
to put any kind of pressure on it. I did not. 

That vote turned out that the Alaska Fishermen’s Union went com- 
pletely independent and by that referendum vote repudiated any for 
mer votes taken. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you recommend on the referendum that the mem 
bers vote to disaffiliate from the ILWU ? 
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Mr. Jowanson. I recommended that another vote be taken on this 
question because I recognized that this particular question of affilia- 
tion with ILWU was tearing our union apart right down through the 
mide lle. 

Mr. Gross. Why was it tearing the union apart / 

Mr. Jomanson. Because we had a difference of opinion within the 
membership. 

Mr. Gross. As to what? 

Mr. Jonanson. Some people wanted to affiliate with the ILWU, 
some people wanted to be independent. And that. is the reason that 
that friction existed. 

Mr. Gross. The question of Harry Bridges did not figure in it at 
all: is that right ? 

Mr. JoHanson. No. 

Let me go a little further. I think that the best proof that we are 
not dominated by any other influences, and particularly Communist 
influences, lays in the fact that to my knowledge the Alaska Fisher- 
men’s Union is the only union on the coast that has willingly com- 
plied with the Coast Guard order for volunt: ary screening. 

I have several letters from the United States Coast Guard com 
mander in Seattle commending me for the cooperation which he has 
had in effectuating this voluntary screening. I myself and my assist- 
ant secretary have voluntarily screened ourselves and got our port 
security cards, and so have 2,000 of our members out of «a membership 
of only 5,700, and more and more are screening themselves daily. 

This Communist question is not raised by any other group than SUP 
andthe BSFU. We have the best of re lationship with the association 
of machinists, the MABA, the Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion, and other organizations, and not one of them ever has accused 
us of being Communist-dominated. Neither has any Federal agency 
in any way, shape, or form accused us of doing anything outside of our 
regular union functions. I think every one of the records contained 
in our minutes in the Sacramento office will prove to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is a fact. And if any base is given to the testimony 
that was presented here this morning in regard to the AFU being 
Commie-dominated, I request that we be allowed to furnish docu- 
mentary evidence of our business-meeting minutes during the time 
that I was secretary-treasurer in that office. 

We are an old organization, we have been in Alaska for 51 years; 
and the principles that our organization has stood for during this time 
have made it possible for us to stay in existence. 

We are the only organization that I know of in the fishing field in 
the seasonal industry that has been able to work through a health and 
welfare plan covering all people 12 months of the year. Weare proud 
of those wains. 

Further, we have always taken an active interest in all matters 
concerning conservation. 

Mr. Yorry. You said at the second referendum you could have ex- 
erted some pressure in favor of the Bridges’ union if you wanted to. 
What kind of pressure do you mean you coul | have exerted ? 

Mr. Jonanson. I would like to put it this way: All membership— 
I am talking about the Alaska Fishermen’s Union anelnesiiied am 
proud to say have had considerable confidence in me as a leader of 
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their union. I was elected in the States by a majority of better than 
one-third over my opponent, and last year I was running mean 
Anything that I would recommend to the membership, be it for or 
against. would generally eut a lot of we oh t with that me mberssip. l 
am not saying this to boast to you or anything sae I am saying it 
because it 18 so. 

Mr. Yorty. I can understand vou vw ‘he leader. Now did you 
make a recommendation against affiliation with the ILWU ¢ 

Mr. JOHANSON. No. 

Mr. Yorry. You know who the head of the ILWU is; do you not? 

Mr. Jowanson. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Did you approve of his attitude toward the United 
states ¢ 

Mr. JOHANSON, No. l do not. 

Mr. Chairman, I woud like to explain it this way: When we took 
this referendum it was understood that nobody would put any pressure 
on the membership one way or another. However, one man within 
our union saw fit to publish a letter, and in this letter he stated that a 
vote for ILWU would be a vote of confidence for your secretary- 
treasurer, meaning me. 

When this letter was published, I immediately sent out hundreds 
of copies of mimeographed letters where I told the membership that 
this was a trick to mislead and confuse and that my name was being 
used, my good name was being used to carry a vote in favor of the 
longshoremen. I further told them that I had never authorized such 
use of my name and I did not authorize it now, and that 1 wanted the 
issue discussed by the membership on its merits rather than on a 
personal matter of myself. And due to that letter the tide turned 
against, I believe, that affiliation. 

Mr. Yorry. I can well understand the implication might be that 
you were against the ILWU, but still it seems you were trying to be 
neutral in the 

Mr. Jowanson. That is right 

Mr. Yorry. The question was whether your union was going to be 
dominated by one that does have Communist leaders, and I am sur 
prised that anyone could be neutral under those circumstances. 

Mr. Jomanson. Mr. Chairman, when I spoke for the longshoremen, 
| have never spoken for the leadership. 1 think that the longshore 
men in their membership have a good adaomian bunch of peop le. J 
said, however, in this unity conference that there is a Communist 
pressure here when we were talking about affiliation with the long 
shoremen. I recognized that question, that Communist question. 

On the other hand, I also said this: That we have a Government 
that is investigating Communists, and they will, no doubt, sooner 
or later take care of all such questions in labor unions. 

Mr. Yorry. Does your union follow the practice of kicking the 
Communists out of the union if you know who they are? 

Mr. Jonanson. We have never had a section in our constitution 
that would make that possible. However, we have inserted within 
these last 2 years a section in our application forms which makes it 
impossible for anybody to join if he is a Communist. But if he is 
in the union and is a Communist, we have no way of chasing him 
out of the organization. The constitution does not provide for it 
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excepting in one form: The constitution does state that where a man 
is harmful to the union, charges can be preferred against him. And 
certainly I think I will agree with you that if a man is a Communist, 
he is definitely harmful to any union to which he might belong. 

Mr. Yorry. Now just one more thing. Iam taking a way too much 
time here. 

Do you have a contract between your union and the canners on all 
the other rivers in Bristol Bay except the Nushagak ? 

Mr. Jowanson. We have contracts with them on all rivers, includ- 
ing Nushagak. 

Mr. Yorry. You have 16 percent, you say, on the Nushagak River? 

Mr. Jonanson. I say that roughly. My average figures over the 
past 5 years, I would say, roughly show 83 percent resident. I got 
83.7 here, but I would not verify just right on the number. But 83 
percent resident and 16 percent of our membership. That is roughly 
the figures over a period of 5 years. ; 

Mr. Yorry. Sixteen percent of your members are residents of 
Alaska; is that it? 

Mr. Jonanson. No; they come from Seattle or from the States. 

Mr. Yorry. The 16 percent? 

Mr. Jouanson. The 16 percent, and I would say the 83 percent 
live in that area or they come from nearby areas to work in the 
Nushagak River. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you have a contract with Mr. Wilkie, whose name 
was mentioned here? 

Mr. Jowanson. Yes. Let me explain it this way—— 

Mr. Yorry. If you will just answer the question. I do not want 
to cut you off. But do you have a contract with Mr. Calvert, of the 
Intercoastal ? 

Mr. JoHanson. Yes. 

Mr. Yorry. Do you have a contract with Mr. W. A. Arnold? 

Mr. JoHanson. Mr. Arnold is not an operator. I wanted to explain 
that. 

Mr. Yorry. Here is what I wanted to get at briefly: If these people 
on the Nushagak are not members of your union, members of the 
Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, and they want to go and get a job on 
one of these other streams, are they not going to have to join your 
union to get it? 

Mr. Jonanson. No; no. 

Mr. Yorry. Would you be willing to see these employers with 
whom you have contracts hire these people off the Nushagak and 
allow them to still remain in their union they have always been in? 

Mr. Jouanson. Why, of course. We have to. We have to because 
they have jurisdiction over their own membership, over the resident 
membership. We have jurisdiction over the outsiders, and we haven’t 
got a thing to say insofar as the industry is concerned who they want 
to hire. 

Mr. Yorry. You are not going to try to block them now from mov- 
ing over into these other areas and working? 

Mr. Jouanson. We have never done that, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 
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Mr. Gross. What is your opinion of the University of Washington 
conducting surveys for the packers, of salmon conditions in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. JoHanson. As I understand, I was not too well aware of who 
was financing that project. I thought it was the Alaska Salmon In- 
dustry and other groups, but it has been brought out in testimony 
here it is only the Alaska salmon industry who is financing this 
project. 

Mr. Gross. Do you not think it is something of a subterfuge for the 
University of Washington to conduct a survey and call it a Washing- 
ton University survey, when, in fact, it is a survey for the big packers 
of salmon ¢ 

Mr. Jonanson. I would like to say this: that the University of 
Washington has got one of the best fishing schools in the country. 

Mr. Gross. ‘That may be true. 

Mr. Jowanson. I do not know the ramifications of this. I have 
nothing to do with it. But no doubt they felt by doing this they 
would gain experience for their own school also. 

We do know that this man Thompson is probably the foremost 
fishery scientist in the country, and the data he could gather would 
be valuable to all concerned. 

Your question in the relationship of a State-owned institution and 
the Alaska salmon industry, why they should go in through there, I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Gross. Do you not think the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service 
ought to be conducting these surveys ¢ 

Mr. Jonanson. I absolutely agree with you. In my brief here I 
want the Fish and Wildlife Service to get sufficient money from Con- 
gress to do all the surveying in one place. That way they know 
what they are doing and they can check their own resources. I agree 
with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Westianp. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt just a second ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes. 

Mr. WestLanp. I think, as this gentleman has said, the University 
of Washington has one of the finest schools of fishery in the country 
It is to the interest of the Alaska packers to do all they can to preserve 
the salmon in the country, and if they can subsidize, as Mr. Gross put 
it, the University School of Fisheries to find ways and means of pre- 
serving salmon and the salmon industry in this country, it seems to me 
that is a very good cause and, as a matter of fact, probably relieves 
the taxpayers of a little burden. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, but I do not quite agree with that. I say that any 
report of a survey made in Alaska by the University of Washington, 
when in fact the survey is financed out of private funds, is not a true 
report from the University of Washington. It should be so labeled. 
It should not be a subterfuge. It comes from the packers, not from 
the University of W ashington. 

Mr. Wes1tanp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Westianp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Tollefson, 
who knows this proposition pretty well, make an answer to that. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Tollefson, would you like to make a statement 
at that point? 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the committee 
and 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. We invite your contribution. 

Mr. Totterson. I do not wish to give the appearance of speaking 
with any greater authority than anybody else that is a member of 
this committee. But I would not like the record to leave any question 
in the minds of anyone who reads this record later concerning the 
propriety of this arrangement that has been made with Dr. Thompson 
of the Unive rsity of Washington. 

It is something, Mr. Gross, that has been discussed thoroughly in 
times past. 

The industry is concerned about—and I say industry. I might also 
include all segments of it, including the unions—are concerned about 
the conservation of salmon in Alaska. 

For the 10-year period prior to 1943, the salmon pack was never 
less than 5 million cases. In the 10 years following 1948 the salmon 
pack has ne ver come up to 5 million cases. Asa matter of fact, I think 
the last year’s pack was 314 million cases, roughly. 

If it were not for the milit: ary e xpenditures i in Alaska, Alaska would 
be dependent in large measure upon its revenues from the salmon. 
eyeing is the biggest single factor in the economy of Alaska outside 
of the milit: ry. 

[ think Mr. Bartlett would agree with me there. 

Mr. Bartuietr. Acreed. 

Mr. Touuerson. So that every segment of the industry is tremen 
dously concerned with the conservation of salmon. The industry and 
all segments of it have felt that, as Mr. Johanson has just said, the 
Federal Government has not done all the research it should have done. 
Nobody criticizes the Fish and Wildlife Service for not having done all 
it should have done because we recognize they have not had the funds 
to doit. Sothe industry conceived the idea of engaging Mr. Thomp 
son, Who is unquestionably the beat authority on fisheries in the 
United States. to conduct a research at the University of Washington. 

The University of Washington, as I recall it, and I am sure this is 
a fact. debated whether or not they chould oet toi a predicament 
where somebody could say they were being subsidized, as it were, and 
they fi nally agreed to doi it W ith the unders standing that Dr. Thor ipson 
and his associates would be e ntirely free to make the kind of research 
that they wanted and make the kind of study that they wanted, and 
that the industry would have to take it, eood, bad. or indifferent 

The research being done, to my knowle dge, has the approval] of all 
segments of the industry. I have never heard any segment of the 
industry—and you must remember there are conflicting interests—I 
have never heard any of them criticize the work that Dr. Thompson 
is doing. They rather are happy that it is being done because it is 
in addition to the work being done by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Is that a fair statement, Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman y ield? Go ahead. 

Mr. Barrierr. I want to agree 100 percent with what Mr. Tollef- 
son has said, but it is inevitable, as Mr. Gross related, that people are 
going to look askance at a survey that is financed by the very industry 
whose operations depends somewhat upon this survey. 

Mr. Totierson. If I may just say at this point, the Unive rsity of 
Washington survey, the results of the surve y are not before this com- 
mittee at all. The University of Washington and Dr. Thompson’s 
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findings are not before the committee except, as Mr. Westland has re- 
lated from what he understood Dr. Thompson himself approved, I 
believe, that the Nushagak River would be closed for the season. Cer- 
tainly the University of Washington does not want to inject itself into 
this controversy at all. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Touterson. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. We are faced with a problem on which we have spent a 
day in this committee—the closing of a particular fishing area in 
Alaska. How much of a part has the University of Washington sur 
vey plaved in the closure in this particular situation / 

Mr. Totierson. If I can answer that, I think it would be correct 
io sav—vou can ask the Fish and Wildlife Service—I do not believe the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has the results of the survey conducted by 
the University of Washington. You might ask Mr. Day. 

Mr. Gross. It testified today they are well aware of the fact that 
the University of Washington has conducted a survey on that river. 

Mr. Touierson. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. And I have no doubt in my mind but what they con- 
sulted with them. Here is a group of men from the University of 
Washington paid by private industry, and the industry that says this 
river should be closed to fishing. 

The Fish and Wildlite Service claims a lack of money, yet we 
somehow have plenty of money to hand out to ECA to equip foreign 
fishing boats with sonic equipment. What is wrong with us here that 
we cannot supply our own Fish and Wildlife Service, if that be neces 
sary, with money instead of handing it out to foreigners so they can 
do a good job of fishing ? 

Mr. Touterson. Lam taking too much time, Mr. Chairman. 

I am in complete, cofplete accord with what you say. My only 
point in saving what I have said is sunply to protect my school, the 
University of Washington. 

My information, Mr. Gross—and I may be entirely misinformed—- 
but my information is that the results of the survey on the part of the 
research work of the University of Washington is not supplied to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and it was not on that basis that the river 
was closed. Now if lam now mistaken, Mr. Day or Mr. Thompson can 
correct me. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Regan would like to have a chance. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very commendable of an 
industry that is interested sufficiently in protecting their industry to 
spend some money to do research work. TI rather favor it and wish 
we had more like it in this country. 

I would like to ask Mr. Johanson a couple of questions I asked 
other witnesses. 

There has been some talk about Communists, Bridges’ union, and 
so forth. Have you ever been a member of the Communist Party 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Jounanson. Never. 

Mr. Reean. Never have? 

Mr. Jouanson. Never have. 
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Mr. Reean. You have how many members in your Alaska Fisher- 
men’s Union? 

Mr. Jonanson. 5,656, I believe, to be exact, that paid dues last 
year. 

Mr. Reean. Since we have had in the record the initiation fee and 
the dues for the others, I will ask for the record what your initiation 
fee is. 

Mr. JonHanson. Our initiation fee is $15 and our dues is $20 per 
year. 

Mr. Reean. $15 initiation and $20 per year? 

Mr. Jonanson. For dues. 

Mr. Recan. Now if the members of the Bering Sea Fishermen’s 
Union who were deprived of any activity on their river should come 
over to 1 of the canning factories to fish in 1 of the other streams, they 
would not have any interference from your union; is that right? 

Mr. Jonanson. Absolutely none, Mr. Chairman. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. In keeping with that question, Mr. Johanson, what 
I wanted to know was whether or not you would be willing to go on 
record on the point that in the event some of the members of the 
BSFU came into employment for an operator that your group is now 
working for, you would not in any way interfere with them, directly 
or indirectly, in obtaining employment. 

Mr. Jonanson. You mean those residents living in that area? 

Mr. Rocers. I mean members of the BSFU. 

Mr. Jonanson. You are talking about resident members ? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, I do not know where they live. I mean the ones 
affected by this closing of the river. 

Mr. Jonanson. I would say for the record that we have no objec- 
tion at all. In fact, it would not do us any good. We have no con- 
trol over that whatsoever. The industry hires them, and we will 
work alongside them any time. 

Mr. Rocers. I understand, but—— 

Mr. Jowanson. Without any objection. 

Mr. Rocers. But I mean, would you be w illing to go on record now 
that you would not interfere with them obtaining employment? 

Mr. Jouanson. Why, of course; absolutely. 

Mr. Rocers. Now one other question. What would have been your 
attitude, Mr. Johanson, if the ILWU had won in that meeting you 
were discussing ? 

Mr. Jowanson. You mean in the referendum? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Jonanson. I do not know. I think this: that all unions is com- 
posed of, you might say, three groups. One group is longshoremen 
and another group is sailing. They are sailors. A third group might 
be working in longshoring or other related industries not connected 
with either longshoremen or the sailors. You can readily see, which- 
ever way that union would have went, if it had went longshoremen, 
the sailors would have raised particular devil; if it had went to the 
sailors, the longshoremen would have created the disturbance. And 
the best way to keep both factions satisfied is to go independent. 
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Furthermore, I do not think that when you come right down to it— 
I think fishermen’s unions should be by themselves anyway, and they 
should not be affiliated with outside interests, be it sailors or long 
shoremen. 

Mr. Rocers. Were these other groups represented in this unity 
meeting, this referendum you were speaking of ? 

Mr. Jowanson. It was all our members in that unity conference. 

Mr. Rogers. All your members? 

Mr. Jonanson. All our members at that time. 

Mr. Rocers. That is the point I am making: suppose that had gone 
ILWU, would you have resigned as secretary ? 

Mr. Jouanson. No, I was not secretary at that time. This unity 
committee had no binding upon the union. They could only make 
recommendations. The union by referendum vote would have to 
carry out any recommendation made by a committee. In other words, 
I could not bind the membership by my stand on the committee. I 
could vote for or against. 

The question whether I would have resigned or not, I am not pre- 
pared to answer, because that would depend, I think, on the circum- 
stances. If I thought that by staying in office I could hold the union 
together, which is my paramount interest, I would do so. If I thought 
that the opposite would be true, I would have resigned. 

Mr. Rocrers. You mean hold them together even though they were 
subject to domination by ILWU 

Mr. Jonanson. I would like to say this: that even if we had been 
affiliated with ILWU, they would never have been under the domina- 
tion of ILWU or anybody else as long as I was head of the union. 
I want to make that clear. 

Mr. Rogers. Then would it be your position if they had become 
dominated by Harry Bridges or the ILWU, you would have resigned ? 

Mr. Jouanson. If they had become dominated; yes, definitely I 
would. 

I might say, for your information, that we met with a committee 
at one time of several longshoremen, and I stressed on that committee 
that regardless of what took place in the line of affiliation, we would 
not be dominated by any outside interests except the membership, the 
majority vote of our own membership. I stressed that in that very 
meeting. 

I think this: that you can belong, perhaps be affiliated to a good many 
organizations. I think in the main it rests upon the officials of your 
union whether or not they are willing to be dominated by outside 
forces. That is my interpretation of it. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Bartierr. May I have one question only ! 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. After hearing the testimony here today, Mr. Jo- 
hanson, do you think that the order closing the Nushagak River for 
1953 should be rescinded or be allowed to stand ? 

Mr. Jonanson. Answering that, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Bartlett, I 
would like to say this: I would like to say that this committee should 
give every consideration to the testimony given by the Alaska delega- 
tion in relation to opening at least on an emergency basis part of that 
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river. I think regardless of what has been said against me personally 
that it is a serious question for people living in that area, and I think 
that proper consideration should be given. 

[ am sorry to say that I am not able, my vocabulary is not big 
enough, to be able to say one thing and mean another, and neither am 
I able to speak out of both corners of my mouth at the same time. I 
can only say that I came East here with a definite recommendation to 
Congress and the Fish and Wildlife on conservation, and I do not like 
to appear here inconsistent. In other words, I do not like on the 
one hand, to say we ought to have conservation, and on the other hand 
tosay we are better off without it. 

I will say this: I think the Alaska delegation should again have 
another discussion with the Fish and Wildlife and they should try to 
talk this problem over carefully, as carefully as they can. It would be 
my feeling that if it is at all possible for the Fish and Wildlife to see 
their way clear, they should be given a chance. And that is my senti- 
ments, and that is for the record. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Johanson. Does that complete your 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Jouanson. As far as 1 am concerned. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Downey has asked for a very brief closing statement. 

Mr. Downey. Lappreciate this special privilege. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Make it very brief. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF JIM DOWNEY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
BERING SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION, AND BUSINESS AGENT, BRIS- 
TOL BAY RESIDENT CANNERY WORKERS, DILLINGHAM, ALASKA 


Mr. Downey There are some things I would like to clarify that have 
been said here, not regarding this latter statement. 

To come back to what Mr. Willkie said—I know Willkie, and when I 
was in Seattle I made a long-distance call to Bellingham and spoke 
with the vice president, Stan Turner, and he told me, he is sorry, but 
they can only use 10 boats from the Nushagak River. 

But he said : 

Downey, the door is still open, if there is any chance of an operation. We 
will have our superintendent and bookkeeper there 
which is altogether different from what I hear this afternoon. 

That has been a joint operation there for 2 years—Bristol Bay and 
PAF. Some 150 set netters and 80 boat fishermen. If he is only going 
to use 10, plus cannery workers—there is approximately 400 employed, 
maybe a little more, at that cannery. If Mr. Willke gave this in writ- 
ing, this is exactly contrary to what the vice president and superin- 
tendent wrote me a letter and told me that they can only use 10 boats 
out of that number. That is on one point. 

On the other one now, to come back to Dr. Thompson. I am switch- 
ing, but we have got to cover it pretty fast. 

Dr. Thompson, when we were in Seattle, Slim Emberg called him. I 
sat right next to him. And he asked Dr. Thompson, “What is your 
position on the closure of the Nushagak ¢ ” 

Again, as I stated this morning, Dr. Thompson said that they had 
recommended nothing on the Nushagak, never made any recom- 
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mendation whatsoever. That is Dr. Thompson’s own words. I have 
traveled with him considerably around the bay—— 

Mr. Gross. Just a minute. Mr. Chairman, at that point, did not the 
Fish and Wildlife Service testify that Dr. Thompson said this stream 
ought to be closed ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You had better make clear which Dr. Thompson you 
are talking about. 

Mr. Gross. The director of the fishery research board of the Uni- 
versity of Washington is the one I refer to. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Chairman, I understood the same as Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I thought that the Fish and Wildlife statement this 
morning said that the university survey was that the stream be closed 
to fishermen. 

Mr. Downey. Truman can verify that. He spoke on the telephone. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Thompson, would you come forward and tell us 
what your statement was with regard to this particular point ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, my statement was a quotation from 
a statement made for the Bristo] Bay salmon packers by one of their 
group saying—l cannot remember the exact words—but saying, from 
our sources we believe this river, this district should be closed. 

Mr. Gross. Who was that? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. A. W. Brindle, of the Red Salmon Canning Co., 
speaking for the Bristol Bay salmon packers. 

Mr. Gross. Is he at the University of Washington ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, sir, he is not. But “our sources” to me 

Mr. Gross. What is the statement this morning about the University 
of Washington and its survey ¢ 

Mr. THomrson. That was in connection with this statement that Mr. 
Brindle made. I am quoting now again: 

sased on the data available to the operators from our sources, we feel that 
there is nothing to do but agree to this closure, with a view of reestablishing the 
good runs that have prevailed in previous years on the Nushagak. 

Mr. Gross. Who said that? 

Mr. TuHompson. Mr. A. W. Brindle, speaking for the Bristol Bay 
packers. 

Mr. Gross. What relation does that have to the University of Wash 
ington ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. The Bristol Bay Packers—the Alaska salmon in 
dustry, of which the Bristol Bay packers are a segment, have a con 
tract with the University of phere pa for ah ag information 
concerning the salmon runs, not only in Bristol Bay, but elsewhere. 

Mr. Gross. Is that an attribution on your part to the University of 
Washington, or is that a statement that is chargeable to the Universiy 
of Washington? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Tuompson. Sir, to my mind that “based on information from 
our sources” means that they have information from the research 
agency doing work for them concerning the abundance of salmon, 
changes in abundance and so on. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Yortry. This morning it was in connection with this, I think you 
were the one that brought up the matter of Dr. Thompson at the 
University of Washington. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. sir. 
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Mr. Yorry. And I believe that it was your understanding that 
Dr. Thompson did agree with you on closing the Nushagak. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is certainly my understanding. 

Mr. Yorry. But you had not seen his findings yourself? 

Mr. Tuomrson. No; only this statement made by the representa- 
tives of the Bristol Bay Co. 

Mr. Yorry. Now, if it turns out that Dr. Thompson does not agree 
with you and does not recommend this, and therefore “our sources” 
in that does not refer to Dr. Thompson, would that change your 
opinion any ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. If that is correct, it certainly changes my opinion, 
but it is not my understanding. 

Mr. Yorry. It would be easy to find out. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you be able to develop that ¢ 

Mr. Yorry. Certainly. It is something we should be able to ascer- 
tain very fast. I imagine Mr. Tollefson can find that out for us. 

Mr. Totierson. It would just have to be a phone call. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Yorry. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Is Dr. Thompson’s study customarily made avail- 
able to the Fish and Wildlife Service ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. His studies are made available to us when they are 
released to all other activities through publication of his results. 

He has from time to time discussed various problems as he has ob- 
tained information on them with our people. In fact, 1 might say 
in that connection, in order to avoid duplication of work, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service research men and the research men of the Fishery 
Research Institute work very closely together. 

Mr. Bartterr. One more point in connection with this, which seems 
to be a rather important point, is that Mr. Downey’s statement of 
the conversation is hearsay. He said Mr. Emberg was actually on 
the phone. I thought it might be useful for Mr. Emberg himself 
to tell us what Dr. 'T ‘*hompson told him. 

Mr. Emperc. I will make a short statement for the record on that. 
Dr. Thompson’s statement to me on the telephone was that he had 
made no formal recommendation for closure. 

Mr. D’Ewartr. Mr. Day, would you like to add to this? 

Mr. Day. Could I get in this act once more? 

I ama little fearful that Mr. Seton Thompson’s statement here in 
reply to a question was that if Dr. Thompson had recommended to the 
contrary, that would change his opinion. I think he meant it would 
change his opinion of the sources of information. Our regulations are 
based upon the best information we can obtain through the Fish and 
Wildlife Service biologists. All the data that we can obtain are used 
in deciding upon the regulations. The closure of the Nushagak was 
based upon information obtained by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
We accept full responsibility for it. 

Dr. Thompson, in the research at the University of Washington, 
carries on long-time research. We have a very difficult time getting 
him to make definite recommendation about closing or opening any 
specific area. He maintains that his work is basic, it is a long-time 
research, and he does not get into the act of making specific regulatory 
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recommendations. So that these recommendations are ours. We are 
willing to stand by them on the information we have. 

Mr. “Gross. Is he one of those who was financed by the packers ¢ 

Mr. Day. Dr. Will Thompson is; yes 

Mr. Gross. Would you want to take his recommendation? Would 
you take his recommendation / 

Mr. Dar. We use such information as we can get from him, but 
his recommendations do not normally apply to specific regulations. 
His research is slanted more toward how to determine escapement, 
survival in gravel over the winter, and things of that kind. It isa 
long-time research, rather than gathering data to influence specific 
regulations. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. But you say, “We have been trying to get his 
recommendations. 

Why do you even try to get his recommendations when he is on the 
payroll of the packers in a case of this kind ? 

Mr. Day. We have a very high regard for Dr. Thompson and his 
research. He is an outstanding research worker and is so recognized. 

Mr. Yorry. You do not contend or deny that you gave the impres- 
sion, not you but Mr. Thompson, that your recomme .ndation was con- 
curred in by Dr. Thompson and that influenced you in thinking you 
were right ¢ 

Mr. Day. We use such information as we can get out of him. 

Mr. Yorry. That was not the fact at all, was it ? 

Mr. Day. I do not know. There have been two stories told me. I 
do not know which is correct. 

Mr. Yorry. Mr. Thompson now said he had not talked to Dr. 
Thompson, had not seen his report, but was assuming “our sources” 
in the statement by a packer meant Dr. Thompson, 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Mr. Yorry. Now Mr. Gross has brought up the point here—I have 
no doubt at all that Dr. Thompson is a thoroughly objective and honest 
investigator. I have no doubt about that. But you can see yourself 
that these people living up on that river, who are the ones who are 
picked to be hurt by this order, are living on the one river you can 
close without hurting any cannery, and Dr. Thompson is financed by 
the canneries. 

I want to make it absolutely clear that I am making no implications, 
but the Government, in making decisions based upon evidence like 
that. must think of how it looks to the little fellow on the river who 
is getting hurt, and he may not feel like we do about the objectivity. 

Mr. Gross. That is exactly the point. I know nothing ar Dr. 
Thompson, would not know him, never heard of him before. I do not 
impugn his honesty. But I just do not like the looks of this thing. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Downey. 

Mr. Downey. The same day we had the Dillingham hearing Dr. 
Thompson came into town. We were ti ulking about the Togiak escape- 
inent. He said, “We will have to look into that. He asked me, “Is 
there any fish going up to the main river in Nushag ral 2” 

[ said, “Certainly.” 

“What kind?” 
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“Reds, kings, silvers.” 

“Tn all the sluices?” 

“Yes; all the way up.” 

He said, “We have never been up there. Who would I get to show 
me around ?” 

I said, “Take some of the river pilots to show you.’ 

He said, “We have barely scratched the surface around here. There 
is a lot of stuff we don’t know.” 

When I went in the lakes the middle of August, the fish were run- 
ning heavy. I heard this morning there was poor escapement. There 
was more fish this last year than I have seen for 7 or 8 years, and the 
fishery research boys said themselves they were very surprised. They 
were cutting open the salmon and counting the spawn, and all that 
stuff. 

As far as who pays for it, in our negotiations last spring we were 
deadlocked for 58 days. They finally came with a cost of salmon per 
case and added on 2 cents for the Naknek Air Base and the transient 
camp, and 8 cents for the University of Washington. So that is the 
idea of the 3 cents for the University of Washington off our fish prices. 
Well, that is for research. So actually the 3 cents comes from the fish- 
ermen, but the credit goes to the Alaska salmon industry. That is the 
way it actually stands as far as the record. 

Coming back to the main thing we are out here for, we had this 
meeting with Secretary McKay, and as far as I know, I could say he 
was very impartial and suggested we get together and see if we can 
reach some form of agreement. 

Now the gentlemen here asked why only 9 days of fishing in 1951. 
They didn’t know why. I can tell you. ii was because 95 percent of 
the fishermen of Nush: agak were out on strike for the first 8 d: ys of 
that season. T i ‘y lost 8 days. There were only 10 nonresident boats 
in the whole river; 375 set netters and 90 boats that didn’t fish for 
8 days. That would have raised up the pack past 51,000 cases. 
Whereas the other rivers, with 90 percent n onresidents, went ahead 
and fished, which brought the pack up. So there is no fair index on 
that deal. 

Coming back to my own statement, based on a 5-year period, the 
last good year we had in Nushagak was 1948. So taking back their 
own 5-year cycle, which they admit, what is the matter with Nushagak 
this year then? That was a good year, 1948, and yet they propose to 
close it up with 600 fis hermen and 400 supplement: ary workers—can- 
nery workers, waitresses, kitchen help; 2,000 people. 

Last year’s pack was 83,000 cases, with 6 canneries operated. So if 
they estimate the same escapement this year, couldn’t they leave two 
canneries, say 70,000 pack, and still give 169,000 fish above last year to 
escape? And you have still got 84 hours a week for them to escape in. 
And that amount would take care of the people involved, that the hard- 
ship is going to be worked on, providing the freezers don’t come in and 
take the 70,000 cases out before the residents. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It is now 5:30. If the committee is willing, we will 
recess until the call of the Chair. 

I want to express my appreciation to all that appeared here and took 
part in this hearing. I think we have explored the situation as 
thoroughly as we could in 1 day. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and every mem- 
ber of the subcommittee for having been here all this time on this very 
important problem. And I desire to express my appreciation to 
Congressman Tollefson for having joined us. 

Mr. D’Ewart. We are very glad to do it. 

The subcommitte will now recess. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 30 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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